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nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 





“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 
to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion. 
Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual - 
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Prus of the Week. 


HE first evening on the opening of Parliament 
was particularly quiet in both Houses, but 
there was a marked contrast in the proceedings of 
thetwo. In the House of Lords, Ministers were 
for the most part silent ; the Lord Chancellor only 
M@nouncing a series of Law Reforms, partly 
Mticipated by Bills which Lord St. Leonards 
introduced at the same time. Frivolous questions 
by Lord Derby, to trip up Lord Aberdeen, 
the Session for the Conservative Protec- 
tionist party, in a manner far from imposing. 


In the House of Commons, Lord John Russell 
delivered a short speech annotincing the intended 
measures of Government for the session, with very 
little of comment. There is to be no Reform 
Bil: “It is a subject which requires con- 
Aiderable preparation ;” and time presses for 
‘the te-diseussion of the Income-tax. But Lord 
- hints at a measure after the Election Com- 
Mittee shall have reported, for the better preven- 
ton of bribery and corruption. The measures 

Mhich he more positively indicates are these :— 


The Estimates, with a money increase in the Naval 








and Military branches ; but not an increase of men. 


A Bill enabling the Canadian Legislature to dispose 
Of the Clergy reserves. 

A Bill on Pilotage, with a statement of Ministers’ 
Views in regard to the Shipping interest. 

ACommittee of the whole House to consider the 
Femoval of Jewish disabilities. 

A Plan of Education, “ which will tend to great im- 
Prvements,” and “promote the cause of education 
throaghout the country.” 

A ition” with respect to the Universities of 

and Cambridge, their state, discipline, studies, 
Tevenues, 


A measure relating to Education in Scotland. 


A a,” abolish Transportation to the Aus- 


» aretion with respect to the system of secondary 


Mle irerieg by the Lord Chancellor, especially with 
alien te tenure of land in Treland; the select 
tobe ao Tenant Right, now before the House, 


“ie senmcncement of these measures there 

. Plainness and calmness, and no dis- 
— followed. It is evident that Ministers 
rian business, and if they adhere to that deter- 
mulation, they may render it difficult for more 
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impatient individual members to interrupt the 
course dictated by the Executive. 

Just before the meeting of Parliament, the 
honorable Lumber Troop of the Protection Volun- 
teers, the Society for the Protection of Native In- 
dustry, held a final meeting in Bond-street, at the 
celebrated No. Seventeen, in order to break up 
the corps. With the Duke of Richmond for its 
President, and Mr. George Frederick Young for 
the Chairman of its Acting Committee, the So- 
ciety really comprised the remaining body of 
genuine Protectionists, whose principle was 
abandoned by its most distinguished leaders, 
when Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby gave up Pro- 
tection in favour of “ unrestricted competition.” 
When it declares itself beaten, therefore, it effec- 
tually extinguishes the substantive remains of the 
Protectionist body. It thus deprives the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament of its distinctive mission, and 
leaves it now only two functions—* resistance 
to the Democracy,” which is headed by 
Lord Aberdeen! and general criticism. Such a 
condition of the minority on the left hand of the 
Speaker, will probably be very favourable as an 
opportunity to Mr. Disraeli, but it must tend 
greatly to weaken the resistance to the measures 
of Government. 

Some members have been down with their con- 
stituencies towards the close of the recess, show- 
ing forth ideas more or less striking. Sir Thomas 
Winnington has been fraternising with the Libe- 
rals of Bewdley, and Mr. Oliveira has alternated 
Pontefract with the law courts. At Oldham, Mr. 
W. J. Fox, receiving a testimonial from a party of 
ladies, has looked forward to the time when 
women shall take a more direct share in political 
affairs ; and, at Halifax, Sir Charles Wood, re- 
cognises the claim of “his friend, Bob Wilkin- 
son,” a non-elector, to the attainment of the 
franchise. Statesmen live and learn. 

The working-men have held their adjourned 
meeting at Drury Lane Theatre, in behalf of the 
opening of the Crystal Palace.en a Sunday, as a 
means of intelligent recreation. The advantage 
of such recreation is now recognised even by Car- 
dinal Wiseman, who attends at the Leeds Catho- 
lic Institute, and delivers a lecture on the progress 
of science; of which he represents the Pope as 
the grand patron. The lecture is an amusing 
puzzle, which the hearers might put together in 
various forms, according to their own pleasure. 
But the demand of the London working-men is 
grave one, and ought to be satisfied. It has al, 


ready been explained that the sole obstacle is an 
old Act of Parliament. The Administration would 
willingly permit the insertion of a clause to open 
the Palace on Sunday, if it depended solely upon 
the officials ; but the abrogation of an Act of Par- 
liament may make it more difficult. There 
is no doubt, however, that the weight of 
public opinion will be in favour of the mea- 
snre, and it will only need perseverance to carry 
it. 

It is a great jump from our own quiet agita- 
tions to the renewed outburst of insurrection of 
Milan, if not in other parts of Italy. Every post 
is watched with anxiety to throw further light 
upon the movement. The readers of newspapers 
must receive the reports with caution, since they 
are transmitted through channels which will en- 
deavour to represent the insurrection as being 
kept under, or finally suppressed, in spite of the 
facts. The very existence of Imperial thrones 
may depend upon keeping peoples in ignorance 
of the truth. If it were known in Hungary 6r 
Bohemia, for example, that an insurrection had 
been maintained in Lombardy, even for a few 
days, the difficulty of keeping down the people in 
these provinces would become very great. Hence 
the Austrian authorities will use every exertion 
to stop the ears of the Hungarians and Bohe- 
mians. It is impossible that the suppression of 
truth should succeed altogether. The proclama- 
tion of Kossuth to the Hungarian soldiers in 
Italy, calling upon them to act with the Italian 
people, with his promise of practical advantages 
should the rule of the national party be restored 
in Hungary, is very likely to have an effect. The 
Austrian army in Italy, or no small part of it, 
may thus be converted into an Hungarian army 
fighting on the side of the Italian people. Maz- 
zini is present in Milan by his proclamation, and 
his personal activity is discernible in the conduct 
of the insurrection. Austria has in vain endea- 
voured to exclude the leader of the Italian people : 
he passes her lines with facility, as he has so 
often done before. 

The conduct of the French troops in Romie is 
also watched with solicitude. Should Italy be 
once more roused, it might be the means of re- 
leasing France from the bondage under which she 
groans. Were France, Italy, and Hungary once 
to take their stand independently, Germany 1aust 
follow; and then the armies which have before 
suppressed the insurrection by combination and 





concentration, on one point after another, will fiid 
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themselves baflled by the diffused demiands for 
their exertion. . 

Something of this has already beet 
movements of the Austrian armies 
negro. A great body of troops, whi 
be inadequately stated at 75,000 
advancing in the direction of Bosnia,. of course to 
maintain the Sclavonian provinces of Austria, or 
possibly to seize for Austria any portion which 
might fall to her upon a general commotion 
among the Danubian provinces of Turkey. This 
force is under the command of the Ban Jellachich, 
aman whose vanity appears to have precluded 
him from ever acting with his national allies, but 
whose ulterior conduct cannot be certain. For, 
if Austria has flattered him, she has also mortified 
him, by insufficient attentions. His desertion 
would be fatal to Austrian interests in that quar- 
ter, and might almost determine the creation of 
the Pansclavonian federation which has so long 
been contemplated. But the present fact for us 
to note is, that if the garrison of Vienna has not 
been wholly removed—which, of course, we en- 
tirely disbelieve—it has most likely been weak- 
ened, to help in making up this contingent. We 
have all along regarded the outbreak at Monte- 
negro as being but the commencement of a more 
general movement. The Wallachs were repre- 
sented in the European Committee, and the Scla- 
vonians understand their relations with the in- 
surrection of democracy in other countries. Al- 
ready they are furnishing awkward employment 
for Austrian military observation ; and now Lom- 
bardy makes a fresh demand upon Austria for 
additional forces. Should the insurrection of 
Italy be maintained for a single week, it must be 
imitated in other quarters, and then these con- 
current demands for the soldiery of the Imperial 
powers will be multiplied and rendered more dis- 
tressing. 

In the meanwhile, in the midst of large feasts 
and balls of State, the French Emperor continues 
his own personal warfare against those who com- 
pete with him for power. There has been a 
general onslaught upon the correspondents of 
foreign papers—Belgian, German, Spanish, &c. 
The writers are accused of language detrimental 
to the Government of France; but the object of 
the measure appears to be a mere demonstration 
of power, which shall strike terror into some other 
party not directly attacked. Probably the foreign 
correspondents have been acting as whipping-boys 
fer the Democrats in France, who might imitate 
their brethren in Italy. Possibly, also, Louis Na- 
poleon has taken the opportunity of serving the 
Emperor of Austria, by cutting off one channel of 
communication, which might aid the projects of 
the insurrectionists. 

We observe, here and there, in our own 
country, meetings to aid the cause of European 
freedom, The parish of St. Pancras, Professor 
Newman in the chair, petitions for diplomatic ne- 
gotiations to procure the evacuation of Rome 
by Austrian and French troops; at Cowper- 
street, Mr, Le Blond presiding, a public meeting 
supports the subscription towards the Shilling 
Fund for European freedom ; and other meetings 
are announced elsewhere. Should the insurrection 
in Italy be maintained, it is probable that these 
sympathizings will be multiplied. 

Whether it is the political dulness which leaves 
our countrymen little to keep their hands ia, 
or the prosperity which pampers bad passions, 
we know not, but crimes of a serious cha- 
racter are decidedly increasing, both in number 
ana atrocity. At Ilford, a commercial traveller 
is murdered by a tramper in open day, and within 
sight of two persons who were not near enough 
to help. In Somersetshire, one Blackmore, a tax- 
collector, is killed, by Sparks, a labourer, for 
money which he had. At Brixton, a very old 
4 Than is killed by a housekeeper, who kept him in 





‘ os elage. These are the worst cases; but the 


'\ Maly papers are blotted here and there with many 
sy a-dark story of violence and crime. 








THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 


ONG more We have our Parliament in action. tm 
both Houses, on Th y night, some steps were taken 
ds futare legislation. 

@ the House of pemons, 
the Government assembled, a pron o had been 
re-elected took the oaths. Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston sat side by side! There was a strong muster 
of supporters behind the new Ministers. The Opposi- 
tion chiefs present were Sir John Pakington, Mr. 
Walpole, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie, and 
Mr. Disraeli, who looked as red as a rose, and as plump 
as a distressed agriculturist. 

Soon after the House assembled, and the preliminary 
business of receiving petitions had been gone through, 
Lord Jonny Russet rose and stated what measures 
the Government intended to proceed with, when they 
would be taken up, and what subjects would not be 
touched this session. Without any formal announce- 
ment of the principles upon which the Administration 
will be conducted, which he conceived had been already 
done to the satisfaction of the country by Lord Aber- 
deen, Lord John at once stated the drift of their future 
legislation :-— 


First, then, the estimates will be laid before the House, 
and next Friday, Sir James Graham will ask the House to 
consider the Navy estimates in committee. The other 
estimates will follow in due course. “With regard to the 
number of men to be voted for the army, the navy, and 
the Ordnance, I beg to state that there will ke no increase 
beyond the number voted before the Christmas holidays. 
(Cheers.) With respect to the amount in the various esti- 
mates, there will, undoubtedly, be found a considerable 
increase upon the estimates of last year; but when these 
matters shall be brought forward, such explanations 
will be given as I trust will prove satisfactory to the 
House.” 

Next, a Bill to enable the Legislature of Canada to 
dispose of the Clergy Reserves. Thena Pilotage Bill, and 
the various matters respecting the shipping interest. After 
that, the removal of Jewish disabilities. “The next subject 
upon which I propose to make certain propositions to the 
House, but which I shall not do until the estimates I have 
already alluded to have been considered, is the important 
subject of education. Iam not prepared to say that I am 
about to introduce, on the part of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, a very large plan on that subject, but I am about to 
make a proposal which will tend to great improvements, 
and promote the ceuse of education throughout the 
country. Educationis now a subject which presses itself 
more and more upon the minds of all who consider the 
future destiny of this country, and which in every respect, 
whatever opinions we may entertain, or whatever plan we 
may think best, is a subject that must be considered one 
of the very highest importance. (Great cheering.) After 
we shall have stated what are the views which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government entertain on the subject of an educa- 
tional measure for the poorer classes, either then, or 
shortly afterwards, we propose to state what is the course 
which her Majesty's Government intend to perene, and 
what is the proposition which they think should be made, 
with respect to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the commissions of inquiry into the state, discipline, 
studies, and revenues of those universities. Another sub- 
ject which has engaged the attegtion of Government is 
the state of education in Scotland. I am enabled to state, 
after conferring with the Lord Advocate of Scotiand, that 
my learned friend will bring in a measure in the course of 
the present session upon that subject.” 

Transportation is to be put an end to, and it will be 
necessary we should look to the question of secondary 
punishments. “The Government have already come to 
the determination to put an end to transportation to the 
Australian colonies, which determination will be carried 
into effect by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. Hereafter, when those vessels which are already 
about to sail with convicts shall have left this country, 
it is not intended to send any more vessels with convicts 
to Van Diemen’s Land, or to any of the Australian 
colonies. The determination which her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have come to upon this subject gives additional im- 
portance to the other great question to which I have al- 
ready alluded—I mean the education of the people— 
because, in proposing measures to supersede the punish- 
ment of transportation, and in devising other means to 
deter men from crime, it becomes, if possible, the more 
necessary that we should implant in their minds motives 
sufficiently strong to induce them to avoid crime alto- 
gether.” 

The Financial statement willbe made by Mr. Gladstone 
immediately after the Easter recess. In a few days the 
Lord Chancellor will state what law reforms he has to 
pro se, especially with regard to the law of tenure in Ire- 
and. In a few days the chief Secretary for Ireland will 
move the appointment of the select committee to consider 
the Tenure Bills; and it is hoped that the question will be 
brought to a final settlement. Such are the measures 
Government will have to propose. 

The next statement will cause some dissatisfaction. 
We give it entire :— 

“There is one subject upon which I have no doubt I am 
expected to say something—I allude to the important sub- 
ject of the amendment of the representation of the people 
in Parliament. (Cheers and cries of ‘ Hear.’) My noble 
friend at the head of the Government has already stated 
that the amendment of the representation was a part of 
the measures which were in his contemplation. I beg the 
attention of the House while I say a words with re- 
spect to this question. In the years 1849 and 1850 and 
1861, the Government over which I had the honour to pre- 


whole strength of 













side considered this question, and ho: 

troduce a bil} on ject. But an thle toi 
which I presided shortly after dissolved, hen 

rted that I bed mis I would introduce a moe 
ensive measure had been hitherto conte. a 
t statement was utterly unfounded, Tne ea 
that I wo ing in a more comprehensive sta 
that Ey ring in any measure at all, What 
was, that I was quite ready to consider the subi, a” 
the question to be considered by the present Nn, 
that tae Suje 


was, whether it was their duty to pro 
of amending the representation should be thrown Aside fy 
opm 





the present session, in order that other 
might be legislated upon, or whether they 
vour to effect a renewal of the Income-tax for the 
year, without any observation or discussion whatever, 
order that they might devote the whole of their time to . 
one subject of parliamentary reform. I need not re 
is impossible to = a time for the introduction : 
form bill. The subject requires considerable = 
if it be really intended to pass a measure that 

vent for many years to come the necessity of agai ye 
lating upon it. Considering, therefore, ta 

that would be necessary—considering the ingnir; 
would be requisite to perfect any measure he 
have a permanent effect, her Majesty's Government y 
opinion that the subject of amending the ‘ 
ought not to be introduced in the present ane Py. 
liament. By acting in accordance with that oaale 
lieve they are consulting both the public interest and ihe 
ultimate success of the measure itself. I believe tha ¢ 
we were to give up the consideration of all other measins 
for the sake of devoting ourselves exclusively to this me 
subject of reform, we should neither be consulting this 
terest of the public nor the completeness of the messy 
we are seeking to accomplish. I believe it would by fy 
better that we should have further information and furs 
deliberation on this important question, and that it yo} 

be advantageous to postpone settling it, even for 4 qs. 
derable time, rather than legislate upon it prematuey 
and without sufficient preparation. I think, however th 
immediately after the commencement of the next sein 

of Parliament it will be the imperative duty of the Go. | 
vernment to introduce a measure upon this important 
subject. (Cheers.) 

“There is one thing further I will say before I reum 
my seat, and that is with respect to the conments whic] 
am sorry to be compelled to admit have been too} 
made in regard to the acts of bribery and corruption which 
prevailed at the last election. There are no means of py. 
liamentary representation, however partial and limitel~ 
no defect in the distribution of the franchise, howevery. 
just, which is so destructive of public virtue, or of the 
credit of our representative system, as these acts of bribey ty 
and corruption. (Loud cheering.) We are by selectom | 





mittees, with respect to many of these cases of 
bribery and corruption, investigating the truth o 
charges. I think it better, therefore, until those investi. 
gations shall have been made, and the committees shall have 
reported to the House the extent of the evil, to defer giving 
an opinion as to whether any further measures mayle 
necessary to check bribery and corruption. I will only 
say, therefore, without pledging myself to any positive 
measure, that in my opinion the subject is one ofthe ig 
est importance, and that if any measure should be coni- 
dered necessary to = the evil no effort shall be wanting 
on my part to effect it.” (Cheers.) 

In the Hovss of Lorps, Lord Derpy wished to 
know what measures Government intended to submit 
to Parliament. He had heard that there was tobea 
statement made in the other House ; but he thought it 
“more consistent with the practice of Parliament,” and - 
more respectful to their Lordships, that somg statement 
should also be made to them. Lord Firawittit 
thought the reverse; and that Lord Aberdeen might 
not only very prudently, but very properly postpone 
the satisfaction of Lord Derby’s curiosity. 
ABERDEEN had previously stated, in general terms 
the principles of his Administration. Most of the 
measures determined on will originate in the Housed 
Commons, and it is not the practice to announce mei 
sures which will be brought forward there in the Houw 
of Lords. Lord Derby had expected a more satisfactory 
reply ; but he failed, although he tried, to obtain om » 

LAW REFORM. 

The Lord CHANCELLOR gave notice, that on Monday.” 
next he will state the intentions of Government with _ 
respect to law reform. Lord St. Leonanps brought 
in various bills on the same subject: one for relieving 
suitors in the Court of Chancery; three bills on lunacy, 
for lessening the expense attending inquiries ; 
dating Innacy laws ; and providing for the better treat- 
ment of lunatics ; a bankruptcy bill ; and a bill relating 
to the digest of the criminal law. 

Lord CaMpBELt, in laying on the table the rules 
and regulations lately framed under the operation 
the Common Law Procedure Act, admitted that the 
Act had worked admirably, and had greatly improved 
the practice of the superior courts. 

ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 

Colonel SrsTHoRP.—There is a report current that 
the present Government is pledged to give up g%8 
further with respect to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
(“ Hear” and a laugh.) I beg to ask the noble lord 
if it is his intention to proceed any further with that ® 
which was considered a most important measure 
(Laughter. 

Lord J wit. t do not quite understand the 
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question of the hon. and gallant member ; but, if he will 
repeat it, I will endeavour to answer it. 

Colonel SrstHoRP.—The question I mn anxious to 
ask the noble lord is this—whether it is his intention 
to give up that measure, which was formerly considered 
one of the greatest importance, in reference to the 
insidious attempts of certain individuals (such as Car- 
dinal Wiseman), and whether he means to proceed 
further with that most important bill with respect to 
that religion to which he professed to be particularly 
attached ? 

Lord J. Russrti.—I hope I understand the hon. 
and gallant gentleman’s question. I understand him 
to allude to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill? [Colonel 
Sibthorp—* Yes.”] If he alludes to that measure, I 
have to say there is no intention to make any proposi- 
tion with respect to it. 

Colonel SisrHoRP.—Then, Sir, I give notice that I 
will call attention to it on a future day, and see how 
far the noble lord has forfeited his promises. (“ Order, 
order.”’) . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


At the sittings last night both Houses were mainly 
engaged in listening to the putting of and replying to 
questions. 

In the House of Lords, the Marquis of CLANRICARDE 
gave notice that he would on Monday next call the at- 
tention of their lordships to the speech of the ex- 
Foreign Secretary, in which he announced the recogni- 
tion of the French Empire by the Government. 

The Earl of CarpiGan drew the attention of the 
House to the prosecution which had been instituted 
against some of the military for the part which they 
had taken in the Six-mile-bridge affray. He desired to 
know whether the Government intended that the 
Crown lawyers should prosecute, and, if so, whether 
the Government would furnish money for the defeuce. 
The Earl of ABERDEEN stated that the inquiry was 
somewhat premature. The matter was under the con- 
sideration of the Irish Government, and as yet no de- 
cision had been arrived at, either in the’ case of the 
soldiers, or the Roman-catholic priests engaged in the 
riot. 

In the House of Commons, Sir R. H. Inexts ealled 
the attention of the Foreign Secretary to the decree of 
the Spanish Government providing that no stranger 
shall profess in Spain any but the Roman Catholic re- 
ligio. Mr. Monckton Mines, in connexion with 
the subject, complained of the restrictions imposed in 
Spain upon the use of Protestant rites of burial. Lord 
J. RussEit said that it was true that such a decree had 
been issued, and Lord Howden had been charged to 
communicate with the Spanish Government on the 
subject. In a despatch from Lord Howden, it was ex- 
pressly stated that the decree would not change the 
practice hitherto adopted. Lord J. Russell added that 
he did not think there existed any such restrictions as 
those described by Mr. Milnes. 

Lord DupiEy Srvarr called the Home Secretary’s 


attention to the horrible and loathsome condition of | 


the churchyard of St. Clement Danes. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON said that a deputation had waited upon him, 
and had requested his interference, and an Order in 
Council for shutting up that graveyard would be issued 
48 speedily as possible. He added that the graveyards 
of the metropolis were a disgrace to our civilization, and 
he hoped that the parishes would take the initiative in 
bringing the system to an end. 


On the usual motich of adjournment being made, 
Mr. Disrag.i made his first speech :— 


“The absence of the President of the Board of Control 
faving prevented me from asking a question which ought 
not to be long delayed, I give notice of my intention to 
put that question on Monday next, in the hope that he 
may be in his place, or if, unfortunately, he is not among 
us, that some of his colleagues may be able to give an 
answer. The question will relate to a passage in a speech 
tely made by the right honourable gentleman at Halifax ; 
and, that there may be no mistake, I shall read the pas- 
sage. The right honourable gentlemen the President of 
the Board of Control, in addressing his constituents, had 
Occasion to advert to our foreign relations, when he said .— 
1 ‘ake our nearest neighbours ; such a despotism never 
peaks in Europe, even in the time of Napoleon the 
Irst. The press gagged—liberty suppressed—no man al- 
oe to speak his opinion—the neighbouring country of 
b pn forced to gag her press—no press in Europe ‘free 
ut ours’ (cries of ‘Hear, hear, from the Ministerial 
aches), ‘which, thank God, he cannot gag’ (renewed 
thet : a. honed ‘and hence his hatred of our press, 
“Ties, hea) dares to speak the truth.’ (Loud cries of 
, “I give notice that on Monday I shall ask whether the 
od - nourable gentleman has been correctly reported 
in eterence to the words I have quoted, because I think 
on bet ry that we should have an answer to that ques- 
ore we come to a vote relating to our arms.” 


In reply to Mr. Apperuey, Mr. Pet stated, the 
Onstitution for the Cape will go out by the next 





mail; that there is no intention of establishing a 
convict settlement in any part of South Africa ; 
and that General Cathcart’s movement in the Orange 
Sovereignty is not intended for the acquisition of 
territory. 

In reply to Lord D. Stuart, Lord Joun RussELt 
said that it had been arranged that Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, our ambassador, should return to Constanti- 
nople almost immediately. 

Mr. Macerecor brought on a motion for the redue- 
tion of the tea duty to 1s. per lb.; or, if that were 
impracticable, to 1s. 4d., and then by 3d. annually 
(sic) to 1s. ; but he left the subject in the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, withdrawing the motion. 

The House adjourned early. 

Eccriesrasticat Courts.—Mr. Bright elicited from 
Lord John Russell a promise that as soon as the Commis- 
sion have reported, Government will make a “ proposal” 
with respect to the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

REPRESENTATION OF Braprorp.— The petitions 
against the return of Mr. Wickham and Mr. Milligaa, the 
two members for Bradford, have been withdrawn by an 
arrangement come to among the political supporters of the 
respective parties. 





INSURRECTION AT MILAN. 


Ow the forenoon of Wednesday, the 9th, second editions 
of the morning papers spread abroad in London the 
exciting news that an insurrection had broken out in 
Milan. The news, which was very vague, and had 
come by telegraphic despatch from Switzerland, 
amounted to this, that on Sunday the 6th, the soldiers 
in the arsenal at Milan had been attacked by insurgents 
and some killed; that a proclamation of Mazzini had 
been placarded on the walls of the city; that fighting 
had been going on ; and that all communication between 
Switzerland and Milan had been stopped. There were 
various telegraphic despatches from different points— 
some saying the insurrection had been suppressed ; 
others that it had broken out again, and that fighting 
was still continued. The general news of Wednesday, 
in short, was that there had been an insurrection in 
Milan—whether great or small, whether brief or con- 
tinued, could not be ascertained. 

All Wednesday night there was anxiety. The news 
of Thursday increased the materials of interest, but 
gave little relief. The morning papers could report 
little more than was known on the previous day as to 
the nature or extent of the insurrection; but some of 
them supplied documents of importance connected with 
it. The Daily News, in particular, published two 
proclamations—the one, the proclamation of Mazzini 
posted up in Milan, and said to be in circulation in 
other parts of Italy; the other, a proclamation pur- 
porting to be an address of Kossuth to the Hungarians 
in the Austrian service in Italy, calling on them to aid 
the insurrection. The Zimes published this last pro- 
clamation ; and the evening papers published both :— 

« ]TALIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 

“Ttalians! Brothers!—The mission of the National 
Italian Committee is ended: your mission begins. To- 
day the last word which we, your brothers, utter to you is 
‘Insurrection ;’ to-morrow, mingling with the ranks of the 
people, we will aid you to maintain it. 

“Insurrection! The moment matured, panted for for 
three long years, has arrived. Let us seize it. Be not 
deceived by appearances; be not misled by the cowardly 
sophistries of lukewarm men. The entire surface of 
Europe, from Spain to our own land, from Greece to holy 
Poland, is a volcanic crust, beneath which sleeps a lava 
which will burst forth in torrents at the upheaving of Italy. 
Four years ago the insurrection of Sicily was followed by 
ten European revolutions; twenty European revolutions 
will follow yours—all bound by one compact, all sworn to 
one fraternal aim. We have friends even in the ranks of 
the armies who rule us: there are entire peoples whose 
alarum-cry will answer to yours. The national democra- 
cies of Europe form one organized camp. Vanguard of the 
great army of the people, fear not isolation. The initiative 
of Italy is the initiative of Europe. 

“Insurrection! Sacred as the thought of country that 
consecrates it; strong in will and in concentrated energy 
as its aim, which is justice, amelioration, and free fraternal 
life for all; let it rise, and convert martyrdom into victory. 
The thousands of victims who have fallen with the sacred 
name of Italy on their lips, deserve this at our hands. Be 
it tremendous as the tempest on our seas. Be it obstinate, 
immovable as the Alps which surround you. Between the 
Alps and the extreme Sicilian sea are twenty-five millions 
of us, and a hundred thousand foreigners. It is the strug- 
gle of a moment if you do but will. 

“Insurrection! Let the grand word leap from city to 
city, from town to town, from village to village, like the 
electric current. Arouse, arise, awake to the crusade fever, 
all ye who have Italian hearts—Italian arms. 

“Remind the people of their unjust sufferings, their 


future of liberty, prosperity, education, and equality they 
may conquer at a bound. 

“Remind your women of the mothers, the sisters, the 
friends, who have perished in unconsoled weeping for their 
loved ones, imprisoned, exiled, butchered, because they 
had not, but desired, a country. 

“Remind your young minds of thought outraged and 
restrained, of the great traditionary past of Italy which 
they can continue only by action, of the absolute nothing- 
ness of the state they are now in—they the descendants of 
the men who have twice given civilization to Europe. 

“ Remind the soldiers of Italy of the dishonour of a ser- 
vile uniform which the foreigners deride, of the bones of 
their fathers left on the battle fields of Europe for the 
honour of Italy, of the true glory which crowns the warrior 
for right, for justice, for nationality. 

“ Soldiers, women, youths, people! Jet us have for the 
moment but one heart, one thought, one desire, one ery in 
our souls, one cry on our lips, ‘We will have a country; 
we will have an Italy; and an Italy shall be.’ 

“ Attack, break at every point the long and weak line 
of the enemy. Prevent them from concentrating them- 
selves by killing or dispersing their soldiers, destroying 
roads and bridges. Disorganize them by striking at their 
officers. Ceasclessly pursue fugitives; be at war to the 
knife. Make arms of the tiles of your houses, of the stones 
of the streets, of the tools of your trades, of the iron of 
your crosses. Spread the alarm by watchfires kindled on 
every height. From one end of Italy to the other let the 
alarm-bell of the people toll the death of the enemy 

“Wherever you are victorious, move forward «+ ouce to 
the aid of those nearest you. Let the insurrectiv crow 
like an avalanche wherever the chance goes agai™*' J+ 
run to the gorges, the mountains, the fortresses giy ©" YOU 
by nature. Everywhere the battle will have broken °"*) 
everywhere you will find brothers; and, strengthene! by} 
the victories gained elsewhere, you will descend into the 
field again the day after. One only be our flag—the flag 
of the nation. In pledge of our fraternal unity, write on 
it the words, ‘God and the People:’ they alone are power- 
ful to conquer, they alone do not betray. It is the Re- 
publican flag which, in ’48 and ’49, saved the honour of 
Italy; it is the flag of ancient Venice; it is the flag of 
Rome—eternal Rome, the sacred metropolis, the temple of 
Italy and of the world! 

“ Purify yourselves, fighting beneath that flag. Let the 
Italian people arise, worthy of the God who guides them! 
Let woman be sacred; let age and childhood be sacred ; 
let property be sacred. Punish the thief as an enemy, 
Use for insurrection the arms, powder, and uniforms taken 
from the foreign soldiers. 

“To arms, to arms! Our last word is the battle-cry. 
Let the men you have chosen to lead you send forth to 
Europe, on the morrow, the ery of victory. 

(For the Italian Committee) 
“JosepH Mazzrnt. 
“ AURELIO Sarrt. 


* Maurizio Quadrio, . 
“ Cesare Agostini, } Secretaries. 
* February, 1853.” 





In addition to Mazzini’s proclamation, the following 
document from Kossuth was in circulation. 

“IN THE NAME OF THE HUNGARIAN NATION, 

“ To the Soldiers quartered in Italy. 

“Soldiers! Comrades!—My activity is unlimited. I 
am about to fulfil my intent. My intent is to free my 
country—to make her independent, free, and happy. It 
is not by force we have been crushed. The force of the 
world would never have sufficed to crush Hungary. Trea- 
son alone did it. I swear that force shall not conquer ws, 
nor treason injure us again. Our war is the war of the 
liberty of the world, and we are no longer aloue. 

“ Not only the whole people of our own country will be 
with us, and those once adverse to us will now combat with 
us the common enemy, but all the peoples of Europe will 
arise and unite to wave the banner of liberty. By the 
force of the peoples of the world, the tottering power of 
the tyrants shall be destroyed. 

“ And this shall be the last war. 

“In this war no nation fraternises more with the Hun- 
garian than the Italian. Our interests are one—our enemy 
is one—our struggle is one. Hungary is the right wing, 
and Italy the left wing of the army I lead. The vietory 
will be common to both. 

“Therefore, in the name of my nation have I made 
alliance with the Italian nation: the moment we raise the 
banner of the liberty of the world, let the Italian soldier 
in Hungary unite with the insurgent Hungarian nation, 
and the Hungarian soldier in Italy unite with insurgent 
Italy. Let all, wheresoever the alarm shall first sound, 
combat against the common enemy. 

“ Whoso will not do this, he, the hireling of our country’s 
executioner, shall nevermore see his native land; he shall 
be for ever exiled as a traitor, as one who has sold the 
blood of the parents and of his country to the 








rights denied them, their ancient power, and the great 


“The moment of the insurrection is at hand; 
ay 
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that moment find the Hungarian unprepared ; for should 
it take him unprepared—should our nation not improve 
the opportunity—our dear country would be lost for ever, 
and our national flag would be covered with ignominy. 

“TI know that every Hungarian is ready for the war of 
liberty. The blood shed by the martyrs, the sufferings of 
the country, have changed even children into heroes. 

“No nation yet rewarded its brave sons so liberally as 
the Hungarian nation will reward hers. After the victory, 
the state property shall be distributed among the army and 
the families of the victims of patriotism; but the coward 
and the traitor shall die. 

“And I, therefore, make it known to you, soldiers, in 
the name of the nation, that whoever brings you this 
order of mine is expressly sent to you, that he may report 
to me who are the favourers of liberty in the army stationed 
in Italy, and that he may tell you in my name how you 
should organize yourselves. 

“ Accept the instructions that are forwarded to you by 
the nation through me, and follow them. Let it be so in 
every town and district—everywhere. 

* Brave ones! the Honveds and the hussars have covered 
with glory the name of our nation. The world looks on 
the Hungarian flag as on the banner of liberty. We will 
preserve that glory, and satisfy that expectation. 

“Tt is principally on you that the eyes of the world are 
turned, for your number is great; you hold the arms in 
your hands, a generous blood boils in your veins, your 

art beats for your country, and for the vengeance on her 

tioners. Your task is glorious and easy, for you are 

nidst of a nation which will give its own millions 
 atants against Austria. 

rom Rome to the land of the Sicilians—from the 

the country beyond the Rhine—all the peoples 

in one ery, shouting, mid the clang of millions of 

«, ‘Let God be the judge; down with the tyrants: 

long lve the liberties of the peoples—long live our country.’ 

“ Brave ones, in this cry your voice will be like Joshua’s 
voice, before which the Jericho of tyrants shall fall. 

“So IL order, in the name of the nation—Let every one 
I will shortly be amongst you. Aw revoir. God 
be with you. “ Kossutu. 

« February, 1853.” 

Nothing more in the shape of intelligence besides the 
above proclamations transpired during the day; and 
the anxiety still continued. There were again vague 
rumours that the insurrection had been suppressed ; 
and again the absence of more detailed information 
seemed to many a ground of hope that the insurrection 
was serious, and that the Austrians had something 
formidable to contend with. 

Yesterday (Friday) morning brought fresh comments 
by the London journals on the insurrection, but nothing 
more in the shape of distinct intelligence. Still tele- 
graphic despatches (some from Turin vid Paris) 
announced the suppression of the insurrection, and the 
restoration of tranquillity ; and still people disbelieved 
this, and argued, from the absence of more precise 
news, that Lombardy might be the scene of an extended 
struggle. The evening news of last night (which is all 
we have at the moment we write these lines) brought 
little more satisfactory. The latest facts as stated in 
the Globe are these :—Ist, that on the 4th, 7. e., two 
days Jefore the insurrection, the Austrian authorities 
in Milan had made a great many arrests, and were 
proceeding to such extremities that many families took 
to flight ; 2nd, that the insurrection of the 6th began 
by an attack of some 400 insurgents, armed with 
poniards, on a portion of the Austrian troops and 
poliee, and that about 300 persons had been killed ; 
3rd, that besides the outbreak in Milan, there had been 
outbreaks, simultaneous or nearly so, in other towns of 
Lombardy, and at Rimini; and 4th, that there was 
great excitement in Switzerland, and in Piedmont ; 
that there were still rumours that the Austrians 
had sueceeded in crushing the insurrection; but that 
the fact that communications with Milan were still 
interrupted seemed to throw discredit on these 
rumours, and to augur more favourably for the 
insurgents. 


obey. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From our OwN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Letrer LIX. 
Paris, February 8, 1953. 
Tr seems to be not quite so easy to break with accom- 
plices. Bonaparte has failed in his attempt to get rid 
of certain familiars in his Ministry. He retains the 
men of the Second of December, and perseveres more 
strictly than ever in the career of despotic and irre- 
sponsible terrorism. This precipitate change of purpose 
has been brought about by an intrigue which I will 
briefly describe. The partisans of Bonaparte were, as 
I have often told you, split into two camps—the Mode- 
rates and the Irresponsibles. Among the Moderates, 





element, advocates of a pacific policy and of a “ rational 
liberty.” Among the Irresponsibles, Persigny and St. 
Arnaud represented the military element, the swords- 
men, the men of blood and violence. These latter 
were seriously alarmed to find Bonaparte leaning to- 
wards the adverse party. According to their pitiless 
logic, they well understood that if he ceased for a single 
moment to strike, having no real supporters anywhere 
beyond the army—sustained by the terror he wields, 
and by that alone—he would inevitably fall. They 
perceived clearly enough that moderation would be a 
weakness and a mistake under existing circumstances, 
since it would allow the enemy to rally again, to take 
breath, to measure forces, and to concert a well-planned 
attack on the knot of pure Bonapartists who have 
seized possession of power. To these general appre- 
hensions were added private and personal motives. It 
would not do for St. Arnaud to seem to yield to that 
public opinion which his dirty gambling tricks on the 
Bourse have disgusted ; nor could he safely let slip the 
direction of the army, his safeguard and stronghold. 
As for Persigny, he was offered, no doubt, a brilliant 
compensation for what would seem the ingratitude of 
Bonaparte to the man who, of all others, had made 
him “ Representative, President, Dictator, and Em- 
peror, in spite of himself.’ He was offered the London 
embassy, less, it was said, as a compensation than as a 
new field for the employment of his faculties, a new 
arena for his services. But Persigny, holding the 
Home Department, has in his hands Paris and the De- 
partments under his immediate control, disposal, and 
surveillance ; he knows all the schemes of the Legiti- 
mists, all the patient and skilful machinations of the 
Orleanists, all the workings of the Republican party. 
Thanks to the close and widespread network of spies 
and police agents (five times more numerous than in 
Louis Philippe’s time) which he has thrown over the 
whole country, he sees everything, knows everything, 
is present everywhere ; no sooner has he got word of 
any new movement than he strives, as a man does in 
self-defence. He could not be expected to abandon, 
without resistance, this post of unlimited power and 
incessant activity. Seeing, then, that Bonaparte was 
likely to slip through his hands, he all at once re- 
established the equilibrium in his favour by a coup, 
after his peculiar fashion. He laid a trap for the good 
faith of MM. Fould and De Morny, by dexterously 
plying, through indirect agencies, the wife of the Mi- 
nister, now all-powerful with the Empress, and the 
Minister’s wife fell into the snare. She was recom- 
mended to urge the Empress to ask of Bonaparte the 
restitution of the Orleans property. Such a home- 
thrust (@ brule pourpoint) produced the effect 
anticipated by the schemer Persigny. It was met by a 
refusal ; the refusal raised a lover’s quarrel between the 
Imperial pair; and the quarrel drew a flood of tears 
from the Empress. On the following day (Saturday) 
Bonaparte brought to the council of Ministers a changed 
spirit towards M. Fould. The Ministers were no sooner 
seated than, turning to Persigny, the Emperor said to 
him that “he (Persigny) was completely in the right : 
that he (the Emperor) had been deceived with regard 
to certain persons who endeavoured to make him de- 
viate too far from the path he had chosen, and still 
intended to pursue.” Persigny then, to improve the 
occasion, showed the Emperor the journals of Cologne, 
Liege, and Turin, which spoke of Mdlle. de Montijo as 
the intimate friend of one of the most celebrated cour- 
tesans in Paris, Madame Favard, and went so far as to 
state that Madame Favard was the original cause 
(Voccasion premiere) of the connexion. When he 
read this allegation, Bonaparte was so incensed that he 
declared he would punish severely those infamous cor- 
responderits who dared to assail the honour of the 
Empress. At that point Persigny had him. He then 
and there proposed to arrest all the French corre- 
spondents of foreign journals. The day following, 
Sunday, the 6th inst., at six o’clock in the morning, 
forty detachments of police agents, each headed by a 
commissary, proceeded to invade the houses of forty 
persons at the same moment. It was quite a second 
edition of the Second of December. All who were 
found at home were arrested on the spot, and led off, some 
to the Conciergerie, others to Mazas. It is not on the 
Legitimists only, or preferentially, that these arrests 
have fallen: every party has had its share in the 
favours. Nor have the correspondents of foreign jour- 
nals been the only people to arouse the solicitude of 
the police: persons utterly unconnected with journalism 
are involved in this sweeping prosecution. 1 will pre- 
sently tell you why. Among the journalists arrested, 
the names of Villemesant, Coétlogon, de Rovigo, of 
the suppressed Legitimist journal, the Corsaire, ac- 
cused of having supplied information to the Gazette de 
Cologne; Pagés Dupont, of the Legitimist journal 
I? Union, and Carpolez, of the Gazette de France, sus- 


MM, Fould and De Morny represented the bourgeois | pected ; as also M, Tanski, of the Orleanist Journal des 





} Eugénié Arnaud, and Rosalie Gaban. 





Débats, of corresponding with the Gazette @ Augs. 
bourg ; Simon, of the Siecle, and Meyer, of the Bona- 
partist Patrie, suspected of being correspondents, the 
one of the Tribune of Liege, and the other of the Opi- 
nione of Turin. Among the non-journalists is the son 
of General St. Priest, correspondent of Henri V., the 
Duce d’Almazan, the Marquis de la Pierre, and several 
other Legitimists. The object of search at the houses 
of the latter was a pretended letter by Changarnier, in 
which he was alleged to promise to bring back Henry V, 
to Paris in the teeth of Bonaparte. This razzia, you 
see, was to kill two birds with one stone: the corre. 
spondents of journals and the Legitimist agents—one 
blow was struck for the honour of the Empress, and 
the other for the safety of the Emperor. But the 
police were not contented with these arrests: they have 
since effected a variety of domiciliary visits, which, for 
the sake of distinction, may be called domiciliary visits 
par ricochat, All the names found to be mentioned 
in the papers of the forty first arrested directed the 
hands of the police in their second batch of “ visits.” 
Bad luck to him who had not taken the same precau- 
tion that I have adopted. They will have to expiate 
in prison this improvidence of their own or the indis- 
cretion of their friends. What the police are hunting 
down now with relentless ferocity is the centres of re- 
union, the foci of information and of correspondence,— 
“those ateliers of false news, of scandalous rumours, 
and falsehoods,” says the Moniteur, according to Per- 
signy. As, however, every man in Paris comprises one 
of these “ centres of réunion,” I don’t see how the 
police will get at any but isolated individuals. I think 
I may safely promise you the failure of the Govern- 
ment in this campaign. 

You cannot conceive the disastrous effect for Bona- 
parte this sudden recrudescence of rigorous measures 
on the very morrow of his marriage has had on the 
public mind—just as people were beginning to hope for 
a milder regime. In the commercial classes of Paris 
there is but one expression of disapproval. The arrests 
were greeted at the Bourse by a fall of nearly one 
franc in the Funds, and by a fall of from six to ten 
francs in railway stock, the very day when considerable 
dividends were announced. The good effect of the 
decree according a partial amnesty was completely pa- 
ralyzed. With regard to the recent amnesty of (by the 
official statement) 4312 political convicts, the list com- 
prising at best so poor an instalment of the unhappy 
victims of the coup d’état, has been studied with curious 
particularity. Out of the said 4312 so “ pardoned,” 
careful examination has already found more than 300 
dead men! Women and children are included in the 
gracious measure. Among the women we have remarked 
three poor workwomen of Paris,—Louise Allemand, 
The last of 
these is a young girl of seventeen, whom I knew 
personally,—a girl of surprising firmness of character, 
amounting almost to antique fortitude. She had been 
married only a fortnight to a poor chemist, when the 
2nd of December occurred. Rosalie Gaban called the 
people of the Rambuteau quarter to arms, and as it was 
on the first day, when everybody hesitated and wavered, 
she was immediately arrested, thrown into the prison 
of the Préfecture de Police, and after three months of 
horrible contact with thieves and prostitutes, trans- 
ported to Lambessa. Besides women, several children 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age are found in the list. 
There is even one child of ten, named Menat Sellier, 
among the pardoned. A child ten years of age trans- 
ported as a conspirator! Surely this one fact throws 
light upon the sombre abysses of the crime of the 2nd 
of December ! 

For my own part, I have been anxiously seeking in 
this list the names of many of my friends in the pro- 
vinces, of whom I have not heard for a long, long time. 
I only find the name of one—E. Dugaillon, editor of 
the Union d’ Auxerre (Yonne). All the others whom 
I knew in that department, where are they? Are they 
dead, then, good God? are they dead of fever in 
Africa, or dead of yellow fever at Cayenne, or simply 
shot, out of the way? Are they alive, and if alive, 
where are they? Every one, it seems, has been pur- 
suing the same inquiries and the same reflections. 
There are scarcely any known names in this list of 
the “pardoned.” They. are all obscure soldiers, un- 
known heroes of the sacred cause ; all working men, 
vine dressers, poor day labourers,—not one belonging 
to the “easy” classes of society. Names are mentioned, 
however, of a few journalists and ex-representatives 
amnestied. The latter are Huguenin, of the Haute 
Sadne; Faure and Falconnet, of the Rhéne; Payot- 
Ogier and Mulé, (ex-constituents,) of the Haute 
Garonne; Astoin, of Marseilles, ex-constituent. The 
journalists are Paul Omboilhes, of the Courrier 
Francais ; Armand Duportal, of the Emancipation de 
Toulouse; Oustry, of the Aveyron Républicain ; 
Desolmes, of the Républicain de la Dordogne; 
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Noulens, of Condom; Amonroux, of Chateauroux ; 
Viochot, of Dijon; Jolibois, of Colmar; Dugaillon, of 
the Union d’ Auxerre. Most of these were in Algeria ; 
only three of them banished or internés (confined to 
acertain district), In short, the whole effect of this 
partial amnesty is lost. In the list of pardoned, the 
public sees only a long and gloomy roll of martyrs. 
The Government journals have contributed by their 
indiscretion to render this impression stil) more 
inful. In the presence of these three hundred 
names which belong now to dead men, the Patrie de- 
clares that all those prisoners who had obtained the 
Emperor’s pardon were marked for favour by their 
conduct and repentance! A certificate of good 
conduct and penitence to dead men! A certificate of 
repentance to men like Desolmes, like Dugaillon, to 
women like Pauline Rolland, who died in agony, and to 
Rosalie Gaban, who will live in the hope of seeing her 
wrongs avenged ! 

We are beginning to learn something of the state of 
feeling in the provinces with xegard to the Imperial 
marriage. It appears that the news was greeted by a 
yery general shrug of the shoulders. I will give you 
two significant facts on the subject. The Prefect of 
the Sadéne and Loire had sent to the Minister of the In- 
terior a pompous report of the enthusiasm prevailing 
in his department.e But the secret agent of Bonaparte, 
who corresponds directly with him, without passing 
through the Ministry of the Interior, having addressed 
to him a confidential report on the exact state of 
opinion, without mincing the matter at all, the Prefect 
is to be dismissed! At that rate Bonaparte might as 
well dismiss this unlucky Prefect’s eighty-five col- 
leagues. 

Anecdotes are rife about the Empress; and her life 
before the wedding is still the topic of general conver- 
sation and of general scandal. If I had been disposed 
to believe half that is said, I should have told you that 
she was a second edition of Lola Montez. But to re- 
turn from scandal to fact; she appeared on Sunday last 
on horseback, whip in hand, at the grand review at 
Versailles. The review consisted of five regiments of 
cavalry, the 1st and 2nd Carabineers, the 6th and 7th 
Cuirassiers, the 7th Dragoons, a battery of the 8th 
corps of Artillery, and two regiments of infantry. The 
Empress figured at the review dressed en amazone, 
in black habit and hat. 

The Coronation is already talked of. At first it was 
said that it was to take place on the 5th of May; but 
it now appears that Bonaparte is in a greater hurry 
than was supposed. It is said that he is anxious not 
to let the memorable Napoleonic anniversary of March 
20th pass over without due recognition, and that he 
has fixed that day for his Coronation. Twelve new 
carriages are ordered for the ceremony. The old 
wagon of 1810 is definitively condemned, especially 
since the ill-omened accident that happened to it as it 
re-entered the Tuileries after the ceremony of the 
marriage. The Imperial crown that surmounted the 
old wagon fell to the ground, to the great alarm of the 
superstitious Bonaparte, and of the equally superstitious 
Empress Engénie! The Imperial carriage for the 
Coronation is to be entirely new, to prevent such 
an untoward augury happening again. 


Bonaparte 
rests his hopes upon “ engaging” 


' the Pope. He 
1s going to send to Rome, in the quality of ambas- 
sador, Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of Bourdeaux. 
Seven other French bishops—among others, M. Salinis, 
Bishop of Amiens, and M. Gros, Bishop of Versailles— 
are also en voute for Rome. All these digni- 
taries are charged with the mission of engaging 
the Pope to come to France and perform the 
consecration of Bonaparte at Notre Dame. Mean- 
While, the official world is enjoying itself. The 
ball of the Senate came off yesterday (Monday), and 
was an incredibly magnificent affair. The number of 
invitations exceeded 4500. The line of carriages ex- 
tended about a mile and a half. The cuirassiers were 
drawn up in the adjacent streets to keep back the 
crowd of people anxious to get a peep at the Empress. 
The general expectation was disappointed. The Em- 
peror and the Empress were in a closed chariot, and no 
One could see them. This was the last official ball of 
the season. The Bonapartist débauchés of yesterday 
and dévots of to-day are going to “ keep” Lent. The 
Court (official style) and the 
More receptions till Easter, 
® more dreary winter season. Excepting the official 
balls and the ball given by the dramatic artists, there 
have been no balls given in Paris. The saloons of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, those of the Faubourg St. Ho- 
nore, even the houses of the banking world, have been 
kept strictly closed. j 
The Senate and the 


Ministers will have no 
Never has Paris known 


Corps Legislatif are convoked 
ptr 14th inst. ‘To the latter will be immediately 
itted the budget of 1854. At the present moment 

is still. before the Council of State with a 








deficit of fifty millions of frances (2,000,000/.), just the 
sum we pay for the privilege of a Court, with the three 
attendant “estates” of CouncilofState, Senate,and Legis- 
lative Corps. The Councillors of State propose reduc- 
tions, but the Ministry, each for himself, decline to 
consent to such reductions; yet the Moniteur of this 
morning informs us that the budget will be en equi- 
libre without increase of taxation, which would imply 
that some, at least, of the Ministers have consented to 
a reduction in their particular departments. 

By way of a set-off to the decree of pardons, the 
Journal de Vaucluse announces that two citizens, in- 
ternés, by name Urbain Bourzat and Michel Ney, 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

WHATEVER reception Mr. Cobden’s historical and patriotic 
lucubrations may have experienced at home, they have 
found an approving Imperial Patron at the Tuileries. The 
Moniteur of Monday last contained a long review of, with 
copious extracts from, Mr. Cobden’s recent pamphlet, and 
also the correspondence with Gen. Brotherton.on the 
apprehensions of French invasion. The writer maintains 
that the views taken by Mr. Cobden are substantially 
correct, and joins him in adjuring the ministers of religion 
and all who value the peace of the world to combat the 
warlike propensities of the English people, and to preach 
goodwill, peace, and charity. 

An elaborate report to the Emperor, from M. Bineau, 
the Minister of Finance, after the approved Imperial 


fashion, occupied a large portion of Tuesday’s Moniteur. 


It is full of the most extravagant adulation of the Em- 
peror, and by dint of careful “cooking,” makes a show of a 
really prosperous balance. All the prosperity, however, is 
supposition, and the actual deficit is fact. M. Bineau 
says nothing of the increased expenditure when he says 
that the receipts for the month of January, ’53, exceed 
those of January, 52, by more than 8,500,000f. The 
report promises an equilibrium of expenses and receipts, 
and “no new burdens or new imposts” for the people to 
suffer. Almost too good to be true. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Besangon, in a mandement 
published in accordance with annual custom at the begin- 
ning of Lent, dwells upon the non-observance of the Sab- 
bath as being the cause of bad crops and the bankruptcy 
and ruin of traders. To enforce his argument he refers to 
the example of innkeepers, who, he says, drew down upon 
themselves the infliction of railways as a chastisement sent 
by heaven for their perversity in supplying their guests 
with meat upon fast days. Apropos of this pastoral, the 
Charivari has an amusing letter supposed to be written by 
a ruined aubergiste, who has made his fortune by keeping 
the refreshment stall at a railway-station. Another pre- 
late, the Bishop of Rochelle, exhorts his flock to destroy all 
“ heretical” books, meaning all books not approved of by 
the Roman Catholic church. Addressing booksellers, he 
tells them that the only way to make their peace with the 
church is resolutely to burn all books of this description, 
even if they should ruin themselves by so doing, and he 
touchingly exhorts private individuals not to hesitate out 
of admiration for style, beauty of print or binding, or 
affection for a family relic, but to commit all literary 
poison at once to the flames. 

It is in contemplation to open three new museums in 
the Louvre for the exhibition of furniture and other 
articles of the early middle ages, a large collection of which 
belonging to the state is now piled up in lumber rooms. 
The number of museums in the provinces is also, it is said, 
to be increased. 

The Emperor has consented, on the application of the 
Archbishop, to become godfather to the great bell of Bor- 
deaux, ra has requested the mayor to represent him in 
the ceremony. The Empress is the godmother. 

The procession of the Beouf-Gras, which has been pro- 
hibited within the walls of Paris since 1848, is to be cele- 
brated with all due splendour during the present carnival. 
On Sunday, the cortege proceeded through the principal 
quarters of the city; and on Shrove Tuesday paid the 
usual visit to the principal embassies. Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
has had the honour of giving names to the three bovine 
heroes of the féte, Pére Tom, Shelby, and St. Clair. Pére 
Tom, however, we regret to state, whether from the fatigues 
of his journey from the fat pastures of Normandy, or from 
political ennui, died before his turn came to go his rounds, 
and his carcase was distributed to the ani at the Jar- 
din des Plantes. 

Lady Tartufe, the new comedy, by Madame Emile de 
Girardin, has been rehearsed at the Thédtre Frangais. 

In execution of the decrees of the 22nd of January, 1852, 
imposing on the Orleans family the obligation of selling all 
their real property within a year, the forests of. Bourbon- 
Lancy and Bruadon, in the department of the Saone-et- 
Loire, were sold a few days ago. The former fetched 
900,000f., which, it is said, is about its real value; the 
latter 2,800,000f., which is much under the estimated value. 

It is reported that the Emperor intends to settle a pen- 
sion of 400,000f. a year upon the Countess de Montijo, 
and an annuity of 600,000f. upon the Empress for her 
toilette. 





The commercial negotiations between Austria and Prus- 
sia are terminated. M.de Bruck awaits in Berlin the 
authorization from the Austrian Government to sign the 
treaty of commerce concluded for twelve years. Prussia 
is understood not to abandon her right of modifying her 
tariff in a liberal sense. 

Letters from Hungary show, especially when considered 
with the Italian news, that Austria is in no condition to 
menace Turkey or any other state with war. A corres- 
pondent, writing from the Hungarian frontier at the close 
of January, states that while the government has deceived 
and alienated its most constant supporters in that king- 
dom, the masses are as well disposed to insurrection as 





they were in 1848. The numerous 
measures 4 — = Austrians bare ately Nod nee 
have 'y excited the general disaffection. In the dis- 
trict of Pesth a proclamation was lately issued, offering 
rewards for the conviction of certain aunt of offenders, 
and engaging to take secret evidence; that is to say, to 
convict prisoners without disclosing the 
cusers. It need not be said that the Csikos, that extraor- 
dinary class of men who made so romantica and did 
so much service in the last war, are not conci by the 
recently reported orders, intended especially to reduce 
them to powerlessness and contempt. im- 
ression (continues this correspondent) is, “ we shal’ 
co no war until the upheaving crust upon which we stana 
shall rend, and how soon that may be, the government, I 
fear, little suspects.” 

The féte of the veterans of the Prussian armies in the 
wars of 1813, 1814, and 1815, was celebrated at Coblentz 
on the 3rd by « banguet, at which General Bardeleben, 
the President, read alee from the — of Prussia, in 
which we find the following passage :—“ Forty years since, 
when the call to arms of our heroic King, aoe with God, 
began the work of Prussia and Germany’s deliverance from 
foreign domination, these countries (i.e., the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces) were still under the yoke. But soon the hour of 
their deliverance struck, and they were united to Prussia, 
at that moment more powerful and better considered than 
ever. In succeeding years, the sons of these countries 
fought in our victorious ranks, and marched to new con- 

uests. Four years since, I had the honour to 
the troops of this province in presence of the enemy, and 
they proved themselves worthy of the I i 

reserve these sentiment he end of this féte, The 
ield of battle will one day show how far that end has 
attained, for “4 long as there fre men bs ad y be 
For eight and thirty years have we enjoyed tranquilli 
under the protection of the victories of that me 
era. May the blessings of peace long endure; but if Pro- 
vidence has decided otherwise, the ssian armies will 
march to meet the enemy with the spirit and devotion of 
which we this day celebrate the memory.” 





The vice of monarchies is that dynastic too often 
supersede national interests. How shall the present 
Queen of Sardinia desire the liberation of Italy from Aus- 
tria, At present she is staying at Bassano, in the Tyrol, 
surrounded by five Austrian Archdukes, her br and 
several other notables of the Austrian Court, among whom 
are the Archdukes Charles, Ferdinand, and William, and 
the Archduchess Maria. 

It is stated that the widow of the late Archduke 
will fix her residence at Turin. This will make the thi 
Austrian Archduchess at that Court, the Queen Dowager 
and Consort being the other two. 

The customs treaty between Austria, Parma, and 
Modena, entered into vigour on the 1st instant, and hence- 
forth there exist no frontiers between the three 
States. 

The health of M. de Cavour, the Sardinian Premier, 
continues to improve, and it was believed on the 6th that 
he would be able on the morrow to transact a certain 
amount of business in his department. 

The opening of the new parliamen session is fixed 
for the beginning of March next. sessions of the 
Sardinian Chambers, like those of the Dutch Legi 
succeed one another immediately, and not after a consider- 
able interval, as in England. 

The Carnival has commenced at Rome, but its gaicties 
are principally confined to the foreign residents, among 
whom the English are distinguished. The Romans have 
neither the inclination to mirth, nor the liberty to exercise 
it. Our readers will judge of the condition of Rome un- 
der the restored Pope, by the fact that it is considered 
quite a mark of clemency on the part of the police autho- 
rities, to give some of the young men who have been pro- 
hibited from leaving their homes after sunset, permission 
to attend the opera, one at a time, and on evenings spe- 
cified by the authorities. Such is the paternal ern- 
ment of Pius IX., whose police have ly been 
secuting certain Roman ladies, for having endeay 
alleviate the tortures of the countless political prisoners in 
the dungeons of the State. 


7 





Letters from Constantinople state that the French Am- 
bassador, the Marquis de Lavalette, was waiting for his 
new credentials, and on the receipt of them was to set out 
for Paris on leave of absence. During his stay in Paris, 


says one of the letters from Constantinople, he is to treat 
the affair of the loan. It was said that an i ity of 


100f. is to be accorded to the holder of every share, or 

a loan will be raised on the conditions origi fixed 

the Imperial decision—that is, to be paid off in ten years. 
i aus- 


< 


Turkey seems hastening to disrw under the 
pices of her protectors Austria, and Rassia, and France. 
Since Lord Stratford de Redcliffe left his post on leave ¢ 
absence, more has been done to precipitate the 
of the Turkish empire than for . It is 
factory to hear that the British Ambassador is 
return to Constantinople, before his leave of 
expired. France bullying on the question of the H 
Sepulchres, forcing the elles with a line-of. 
ship in = of treaties, driving a bankrupt state to a dis- 
astrous loan, inciting to a str with Montenegro, in 
which victory would be as fatal as and which exposes 
Turkey to the jealousies, if not to the reprisals, of Aus- 
tria and Russia:—Austria, in her turn, taking advantage of 
this situation of the Porte, to avenge herself for the 
afforded to the Hungarian refugees, by 
enforced by large masses of troops thrown on oe. 
borders, if not on \- actual territory, of oy 
Russia inflames the Montenegrines, occupies 
dent provinces, and seizes the occasion to take up 
tion more threatening to the independence of her 
These rs, to the wreck of 
return of the retrograde and fanatic old ate, 
power, and the prevalence of bad counséls around 


; 
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tan, render the absence of the British Ambassador from 
Constantinople a very serious laches. 

The Triest Zeitung of the 4th, contains a letter from 
Vienna, which in some measure co the opinions of 
those who believe that the war between Montenegro and 
the Turkish Vizier will soon be at an end. The letter, 
which has something semi-official about it, says that George 
Petrovich, the Vice-President of the Montenegrin Senate, 
who left Vienna about a week since, was uaded that it 
was not advisable that his countrymen should push their 
resistance to the utmost; on the cont , Prince Daniel 
was advised to seize the first opportunity of effecting a 
decent compromise. 

The German Journal of Frankfort has the following 
from Vienna, dated the 7th, by electric telegraph :—“ We 
have now the hope that the negotiations for a friendly 
arrangement of the affair of Montenegro will produce a 
satisfactory result. This hope is founded on despatches 
from Count de Leiningen, respecting his conferences with 
the Divan, which relate to the Christians of Bosnia, as well 
as the Montenegrins.” 

Meanwhile, however, the struggle continues fiercely. The 
brave Woiwode of Grahovo, defended his fortified house 
until the 19th, on which day, at four in the afternoon, it 
was taken by storm, and he was made prisoner. 

It is reported that the Montenegrins made a nocturnal 
descent into the camp of Derwisch Pasha (near Grahovo), 
in order to liberate the captive Woiwode. Although they 
massacred several Turks, whose heads they carried off, they 
did not effect their principal object. It appears that there 
_was a regular battle between Omer Pashs’s corps and the 

a r n the | not known how it ended. 

iS protwteation Lo lac lavuuntameers, Omer Pasha 
i aised that if they would submit to the Porte, and sur- 
render their arms, they should enjoy an autonomic govern- 
ment. The last condition will never be accepted, for his 
weapons are as dear to a Montenegrin as his life. Forty- 
four thousand Turks are now operating against Monte- 
negro, but its defenders have already repulsed larger 
armies and better soldiers. “A part of Marmont’s army 
attempted to enter Montenegro, and was annihilated,” 
says the Presse. 
he Augsburg Gazette has a letter of the 18th of 
January from Bucharest, by which we learn that the 
Russians are expected in Wallachia again in the spring :— 
“Things look eritical enough in Turkey,” says the corres- 
ndent, “but in reality they are more critical than they 
ook. Russian feldjager (Government messengers) on 
their way to Montenegro, from time to time pass through 
our city. The increase of the Austrian consulates in Bul- 
garia probably means something more than the mere pro- 
tection of Austrian shepherds tending their flocks on Bul- 
ian pastures.” The news that the Russian corps in the 
rimea and Bessarabia have receiyed marching orders is 
confirmed. 

Accounts have been received of the arrival of the steam 
frigate, the Labrador, which conveyed Abd-el-Kader and 
his suite to Turkey, at Mondania, a port in the sea of Mar- 
mora, where the ex-Emir was to land, and proceed to 
Broussa. 





Overland news from Lisbon of the 31st ult. states that 
the House of Deputies had been declared constituted, and 
had appointed a committee to draw up a reply to the 
Throne, while the Peers were still debating whether they 
would vote any reply at all. 

A telegraphic despatch, dated Madrid, January 30th, 
announces that the Spanish Government had replied to the 
dilatory plea of Narvaez, by an order, enjoining him to 
leave immediately for Vienna, under pain of being re- 
garded as a rebel. 

Subsequent letters from Madrid, of the 3rd instant, state 
that General Narvaez had resolved on not going to Vienna, 
but demanded previously an investigation of fs conduct 
by court-martial. 

No wonder the Spanish elections are proceeding favour- 
ably to the Government, considering the repression exer- 
cised over the press, and the dithculty, or rather im- 
possibility of the candidates communicating with the 
electors. Addresses and circulars are, however, sent to the 
provinces surreptitiously. A very spirited address from 
the Progresista committee has been issued, the object of 
which seems to be to prevent the reconciliation of General 
Narvaez with the Government. The address recommends 
the union of all sincere friends of liberal institutions. 
The most remarkable passages of this address are the 
following :— 

“TO THE LIBERAL ELECTORS. 

“ A censorship, such as has never been known in Spain, 
even under the most absolute Government, and it being 
forbidden to publish in the daily journals the addresses of 
the Electoral Committees to the Queen, or the just recla- 
mations of the Duke of Valencia against informations 
evidently false and of bad faith, rander it necessary before 
the electoral urns are opened, to enlighten the country 
with respect to the true state of its public affairs and its 
political situation. The closest and most sincere alliance 
exists between all honourable men who are united to serve 
the cause of liberal institutions. 

“To this energetic and decided activity on the part of the 
entire Liberal party, and of all honourable men in Spain, 
may be added the notes of England in favour of the Consti- 
tutional system, and with respect to the dangers with which 
the recent events in France menace Europe. Cabinets of 
coteries are now impossible; Cabinets, eminently honour- 
able and constitutional, composed of eminent political men, 
are alone those who have the probability of opening the 
Cortes.” Alluding to General Narvaez the address says :-— 

Firm in his loyalty and his rectitude, he will demand 
this some day, but he never will consent to bear the stigma 
inflicted on him by the royal order of the 11th, until a tri- 
bunal shall have pronounced against him the penalty of 
the law or declare his innocence. With respect to the 
ridiculous mission he is charged with to the capital of 
Austria, the only thing the Duke of Valencia demands is 

@ be exonerated from it, as no man of his rank would 





ever consent to go to Vienna with the stigma inflicted on 
him. We know that the Duke of Valencia, as senator of 
the kingdom, is resolved to present himself in the Senate 
on the Ist of March, and if he be prevented from doing so, 
fifty distinguished senators, and amongst them are the 
most illustrious officers of the army, are determined to fix 
on the Roncali Cabinet the responsibility of an act which 
has no example in the history of the world. This is what 
it is desirable to avoid,-and by which the Ministry must 
fall. It must fall, for the tribune will echo with the ener- 
getie words which shall proclaim what occurs in Spain ; 
which shall disclose why railroads are granted with- 
out competition—why others are purchased against the 
authorized vote of the first bodies of the State—why three 
parliaments have been dissolved in the space of two years 
—why the scttlement of the debt was effected—why, by 
means of the constitutional reform, it has been attempted 
to stifle the voice of the press and of the tribune—and why, 
because through fear it was abandoned, the scandals of the 
election proceedings, and the permanent seizure of the 
press not purchased by the Government, have substituted 
the secret coup d’état for the pretended constitutional re- 
form, which was only a revival of the most odious 
of despotisms, that of 1806, in the time of Charles IV. 
Spain has not accepted it. and it never will accept it; 
and of this none are more convinced than those 
who dreamed it. The constitutional Queen has her 
altar in the heart of every true Spaniard ; the despotism 
of this or that person, of this or that Minister, will find an 
adversary in every man who respects himself. We did not 
struggle seven years against the absolutism of Don Carlos, 
to bend to the despotism of any one. 

“ As to the financial condition of the country, all our 
friends in the provinces must know that the actual cabinet, 
not even by giving at the rate of 15 per cent. interest the 
promissory notes of purchasers of national property—the 


only resource remaining to us for the future—has been | 


able to procure funds in Spain or in foreign countries; 
that the respectable house of Baring, of London, has de- 
cidedly refused to accept a negotiation, which, not being 
authorized by the Cortes, is completely null ; that the same 
has been declared by all Spanish capitalists—with the ex- 
ception of Senor Salamanca, who is the hers of the 
Government—who refuse even to renew their bills on the 
Treasury, which, at the cost of immense sacrifices, and by 
taking money on railroad shares, has only been able to 
procure 20,000,000 for the February payments.” 





THE BURMESE WAR. 


WE learn from Trieste, that the annexation of Pegu | 


has been proclaimed; and that it has been annouuced, 
that in case the Burmese Emperor should refuse to 
make an immediate peace, or should molest our new 
territory, the whole Empire will be subdued, and the 
Emperor dethroned. The Burmese, however, make no 
sign of acceding to this proposition, and an advance on 
Ava was considered inevitable. The advance will 
probably take place as soon as the necessary means of 
transport have been collected. 
FOREIGN TROOPS IN ITALY, 

THERE has been some expression of public feeling this 
week touching the Austrian and French occupation of 
the Roman States. Professor Newman presided over 
a meeting held on Monday in St. Pancras, to consider 
the subject, and support Mr. Duncombe in his intended 
effort to bring the question before the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Newman was supported by Lord Dudley 
Stuart, Mr. Peter Taylor, Mr. David Masson, and other 
gentlemen. The most significant fact, however, was, 
that Mr. Chisholm Anstey, who is a Roman Catholic, 
courageously moved the following resolution :— 

“That this meeting contemplates with feelings of horror 
and indignation the bigoted and cruel oppression of Chris- 
tian men in the dominions of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
for their profession of religious belief; but that this meet- 
ing hereby records its conviction that religious liberty is 
impossible without the existence of civil freedom, of which 
it is acertain consequence, and, believing thus, the meeting 
is further of opinion, looking to the relations of civil cnt 
ecclesiastical government in the Italian states at the 
present time, that the complete political freedom and inde- 

endence of Italy would be the best guarantee of religious 
iberty in Tuscany, and an incalculable gain to the cause of 
religious liberty for the world.” 

Lord Dudley Stuart said, in the course of his address, 
that he had much hope in the present Government ; it 
was gratifying to find that a man who had so ably ex- 
posed the prison system in Naples held a prominent 
part in the Government, and that the nobleman to 
whom Mr. Gladstone addressed his writings was at the 
head of the Government. It was equally gratifying 
also that that old and tried statesman, Lord Palmerston, 
held a part in the present Government, and although 
he did not fill his old post, there was no doubt he would 
exercise some influence in the foreign policy of the 
country. 

Mr. David Masson urged the necessity of separating 
the spiritual and temporal functions of the Pope. He 
moved the following resolution, which was seconded by 
Mr. Pettie :— 

“That Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, M.P., having given 
notice of his intention to move an address from the House 
of Commons to her Majesty, to use her good oflices in 
order to put an end to the present occupation of the 
Roman States by the troops of Austria and France, the 

resent meeting declare their approval of this motion, and 

lo hereby adopt the following petition, to be signed by the 








chairman of this meeting, and presented as the petition of 
the meeting :” 
PETITION. 

“To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
o, of Great = and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, the humble petition of the undersigned 
showeth,— - 

“That the mode in which the Roman Republic was 
established in February, 1849, and the entire course of its 
proceedings during the trying period of its active exist. 
ence as described in the despatches from the British 
Consul at Rome to her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and since printed, presents a remarkable 
picture of combined wisdom, courage, and virtue, which 
ought to have secured the sympathy of every free nati 
and more especially of Protestant and constitution] 
England. 

“That instead of expressing any such sympathy, Lord 
Normanby was instructed to state that her Majesty's Go. 
vernment approved of the national crime committed by 
the French Government in their armed intervention in 
support of the Pope. 

“That the plea under Which that sympathy was ex. 
pressed was that the Pope should be rate sg under an 
unproved form of government. ; 

“That the foreign occupation of Rome has now lasted 
nearly four years, and has restored and maintains 1n its 
very worst form the old priestly despotism. 

“That the Pope in 1848 refused to share in the war of 
Italian Independence, because ‘Croats were Christians, 
and he could not shed Christian blood ;’ but that since his 
restoration he had been imprisoffing, torturing, and 
exiling his own subjects by thousands, and shooting them 
by hundreds. 

“That in October last alone, this Christian Pope made 
room for fresh victims in his over-crowded dungeons, by 
having sixty of his subjects publicly shot, being at the rate 
of two per day for the whole month. 

“That the national character of England is implicated 
in these horrible proceedings, by the expressed consent 
of her Majesty’s Government to the restoration of the 
Pope. 

“ Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your honour- 
able House to present an address to her Majesty, praying 
that her Majesty will use her good offices to put an end to 
the occupation of the Roman States by France and Austria. 
And your petitioners will ever pray, &c.” 

The spirit of the meeting was hearty and enthusi- 
astic, 

Another meeting was heldon Tuesday in Cowper-street, 
for the furtherance of the same objects. Mr. Le Blond 
was elected to the chair. The principal speakers were Mr. 
Beale, Mr. Newton, Mr. Ireson, and Mr. C., I’. Nichols. 
The main object of the meeting was to advance the 
subscription in aid of European freedom, “ the cause of 
every Englishman,” set on foot in the autwnon, It was 
urged that the people should stir up Parliament, in- 
fluence diplomacy, and protest aguinst the continued 
occupation of the Roman States. Utter such an ex- 
pression of opinion as will prevent the capitalists of 
England from lending the money of this country to 
support tyrants in their unholy crusade against the 
peoples. Both Austria and Russia are dependent upon 
credit, and they must fall if not supported by the 
money power of England. In a single-handed contest, 
if it even comes to that, England, supported by her 
kindred on the other side of the Atlantic, will be 
more than a match for the combined despots of Europe. 

A petition, similar to that above set forth, was 
adopted unanimously. 





THE SHILLING SUBSCRIPTION IN AID OF 
EUROPEAN FREEDOM. 

Some few months ago a Shilling Subscription for 

European Freedom, was proposed and initiated im a 

printed appeal to the English public, issued with the 

signatures of the following gentlemen :— 

Rey. Charles Clarke, 152, Buccleuch-street, Glasgow. 

Thomas Cooper, 5, Park-row, Knightsbridge, London. 

Joseph Cowan, Jun., Blaydon-burn, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

George Dawson, M.A., Birmingham. 

Dr. Frederick Richard Lees, Leeds. 

William James Linton, Brantwood, Coniston, Lan- 

cashire. 

Henry Lonsdale, M.D., 4, Devonshire-street, Carlisle. 

Rev. David Maginnis, Belfast. 

George Searle Philips, West-parade, Huddersfield. 

James Watson, 3, Queen’s-head-passage, Paternoster- 

Row, London. 

The Subscription was limited to One Shilling, in 
order to get the greatest possible number of Sub- 
scribers, and to make of the Subscription List a Re- 
gister, instructive and encouraging, it was hoped, of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen prepared to record their 
practical sympathy with the cause of Freedom on the 
Continent of Europe. . 

Numerous individual responses, direct and indirect, 
were made to this appeal. And in addition to the 
efforts of these gentlemen with whom the proposed 
action originated, a considerable number of earnest 
friends of popular and national right through the 
country have been engaged in soliciting Subscriptions 
for a Fund in aid of European Freedom, the proceeds 
to be placed at the discretionary disposal of MM- 
Kossuth and Mazzini. 

It has been thought, by a certain number of these 
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tlemen, that the time has arrived for a new step in 
aid of their individual action. 
Mach has been already achieved by their efforts ; 


more than enough to be an earnest of the large and | 
honourable success which may be expected to result | 
from a combined, systematic, and well-directed effort. | 


It has been well and truly said, that “the sympathy 
of the working classes of this country with European 
liberty is real, and that if persons can be found to 
solicit the small proof of it, which this European Sub- 
scription contemplates, it will be readily given.” 


obtain an increased publicity for this Subscription in 
aid of European Freedom. 2nd. To find, among the 
friends of popular progress in all classes in this country, 
a sufficient number of persons able and willing to com- 
municate the knowledge of it, and the opportunity of 
contributing to it, from circle to circle, from society to 
society, and if need be, from house to house. And, 
lastly, to systematise aid, and direct the labours of all 
who will labour in the ‘good cause. 

For these objects a Committee has been formed, con- 
sisting of the following gentlemen :— 

W. H. Ashurst, Jun. | M. E. Marsden. 

C. D. Collet. David Masson. 


J. Davis. Wm. Tidd Matson. 
7. S. Duncombe, M.P. | Edward Miall, M.P. 
Dr. Epps. R. Moore. 
J. Gilke. Professor Newman. 
Viscount Goderich, M.P. C. F. Nicholls. 

H. Pointer. 


W. Shaen. 
James Stansfeld. 
J. Watson. 
T. Wilson. 


Austin Holyoake. 

G. J. Holyoake. 

Thornton Hunt. 

Douglas Jerrold. 

Robt. Leblond. | 

With power to add to their number. 
Robt. Leblond, Treasurer. 
Wm. Tidd Matson, Hon. Sec. 

The period of six months has been fixed for the ter- 
mination of the labours both of the Collectors and of 
the Committee ; and, having in view the shortness of 
the time, and the extent of the work to be achieved, it 
is earnestly hoped that all persons disposed in any 
manner to contribute to the objects of the Committee 
will place themselves in immediate correspondence with 
the gentleman appointed to act as its Secretary. 

Independently of the necessity of organizing the 
efforts which are already being made, abundant motives 
exist for an increased and multiplied activity, if we 
reflect on the condition of the nations of Europe, 
oppressed to the utmost limits of human endurance, 
and, especially at the present time, on the wholesale 
persecutions of the Emperor of Austria and the Pope, 


| 
8. M. Hawkes. | 
} 
} 
| 


To help, whenever possible, political prisoners out of 
their dungeons—to provide additional strength for the 
first decisive movement of the impending unavoidable 
struggle between the oppressed nations and their oppres- 
sors—to enable the proscribed, now scattered on distant 
foreign lands, to muster, once the signal given by their 
own country, around the good flag—and, more than 
all, to number the men of England who believe in the 


| final triumph of right against brutal force—to refute 


at once, by a mighty show of hands, the opinion gain- 


| ing ground every day more in Europe since the forma- 
The work to be done is essentially this:—1st. To | 


tion of the Malmesbury cabinet, that England has 


| joined the league of the absolutist powers—to raise a 


powerful manifestation for Liberty of Conscience against 
the Pope—for Free Political Life against the Emperor 
and his associates—to protest, by a pledge of general 


| alliance between the Free, against the forthcoming 








in Lombardy and Venice, and in the Roman States. | 


Against the misdoings of despotic power, it is needful 
that there should be a protest, in the name of outraged 
Humauity, on the part of all who feel and breathe for 
Liberty in England. It is time that there should 
issue from our land a word of comfort, of encourage- 
ment, and of approval for those who suffer a living 
martyrdom for their country ; that there should be a 
popular recognition of the sacredness and unity of the 
causes of all oppressed nations—lItaly and Hungary 
standing together prominently amongst them, by virtue 
of their recent struggles, of their intimately connected 
position, of their indissoluble future, pregnant with 
downfall of the twin heads of that civil and ecclesiastical 
tyranny which would enslave the world. 

A popular recognition of these things is a duty in- 
cumbent on the people of this country. If nobly ac- 
complished it will bring its own reward, in an increased 
consciousness of the power of popular sympathies and 
popular will ; and will assuredly bear fruit in the pro- 
gress of Popular Reform at home. 

Six months hence must witness, for better or for 
worse, the completion of the task which the Committee 
has undertaken to fulfil. Immediate and active co- 
operation is necessary to success. Let all who desire 
to help, help quickly. A definite and moderate amount 
of personal assistance, immediately given, will be the 
best service that can individually be rendered to the 
cause. Wa. Tipp Matson, Hon. Sec. 


10, Great Winchester-street, 
Old Broud-street, City. 





JOSEPH MAZZINI TO THE SECRETARY OF THE, 
SHILLING SUBSCRIPTION FUND. 
. Drar Srr,—I thank you for your kind communica- 
tion concerning the Shilling Subscription in aid of 
European Freedom ; and I hope you will forward my 
thanks to the gentlemen of the Committee. The first 
noble Appeal from our friends, named at the beginning 
of your Circular, though partially responded to, has 
still met, on the whole, with less enthusiasm than they 
had a right to anticipate. Let us hope, for England’s 
sake, as well as ours, that the renewed effort will con- 


quer that more complete success which the scheme de- 
serves, 





Empire—to record the sympathies of England for the 
wronged nations—to enlist the sympathies of all 
wronged nations for England—such is the meaning of 
the Fund for European Freedom, which you advocate. 
Is there a single liberal-minded Englishman who can, 
without sinning towards his own conscience, refuse his 
shilling to it? ‘Is there a single Editor of a liberal 
paper who can, without a flagrant inconsistency, refuse 
to open his columns to your Circulars—his office to 
your subscribers ? 

What you need is publicity: to teach the humble 
cottager, the working man, the inhabitant of the vil- 
lage, the woman of the people; and to say to them: 
the beautiful Earth of God is defaced by Tyranny ; 
the Sacred Truth of God is denied by Popes, Empe- 
rors, and Prince-Presidents: Lies reign by Terror ; 
Bayonets and Grape-shot supply, throughout two-thirds 
of Europe, the place of Argument and Education ; thou- 
sands of your fellow-men are wandering away from 
home and family blessings; thousands are dying of 
slow dungeon fever, for having asserted their rights of 
Sree, rational, responsible creatures ; will you join us 
in the name of God and Liberty, and protest by a 
visible palpable sign, by an act, against such a foul, 
immoral, irrational state of things? ‘The answer is 
not doubtful for me. I trust the straightforward, con- 
sistent, unsophisticated good sense and feeling of the 
majority of your fellow-citizens. Peace-preachers may 
sing idyls on European life groping its way between 
the scaffold and the prison: cold, short-sighted Econo- 
mists may contrive to apply the laissez faire, laissez 
passer to usurpation, injustice, and crime; but there 
lies something in the depth of your nation’s heart that 
neither Peace-preachers nor Economists can quench—a 
noble feeling of manly resistance to godless tyranny— 
a quick-stirring sympathy for all those who struggle, 
suffer, and are going to conquer or die for a noble 
cause—a recollection of times, Cromwell’s and Milton’s 
times, in which England was valiantly protecting the 
cause of liberty of conscience from home to the poor 
inhabitants of the Piedmontese valleys. Let your Ap- 
peals find their way through, not the few sectarian 
circles, but the millions; the millions will yield a 
worthy response: they will help us to “ hurl the ink- 
stand at the head of the devil.” This Liberty-tax will 
succeed. Yours faithfully, 

JoserH Mazza. 
Beptember 30th, 1852. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 
WE are requested to announce, says the Times, that 
Her Majesty has graciously intimated to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury her intention to receive the address of 
the prelates and clergy of the Convocation of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury on Wednesday, the 16th inst., at 
one o’clock, at Buckingham Palace. 

The following resolutions contain the recognition of 
an important principle, and we are glad to register 
them. The South Church Union met recently in the 
Brighton Town-hall, and agreed to the following :— 

“1. 1t being a question of the first importance what 
course Churchmen in these days should take with respect 
to giving their support to the different political parties 
which may successively hold the reins of this country, re- 
solved that, considering the anomalous relation in which 
the Church of England stands to the State, composed as 
the latter is of men holding different religious opinions, 
and that the great object of the Churchmen is to procure 
freedom from Erastian interference, it appears to this 
meeting that every precaution should be taken to keep the 
Church free from being identified with any political party 
or Government. 

“2. That, with regard to the late election at Oxford, it 
is most desirable and right that the causes of difference 
between Churchmen on that occasion should be as far as 
possible forgotten, and that Churchmen on both sides 
should unite in the prosecution of their common object.” 

They had been anticipated by the Bristol Church 
Union, which, on the 10th of January, came to the 
following conclusion :— 

“That this union considers it expedient, at the present 
crisis, to declare generally its beliet that the sacred cause 
of the Church is independent of all political parties what- 
soever, and that it is the duty of Churchmen to unite in 








maintaining that cause without identifying _ themselves 
with any party in the state, in the full persuasion that the 
justice of their claims must eventually be recognised by 
all fair and unprejudiced minds.” 


Neither of these resolutions need comment here. 
Mr. Denison has addressed to the Bristol Union a long 
and able defence of the line of conduct he has lately 
adopted, which we shall not forget when occasion offers. 
He has also forwarded the following to the morning 
journals :— 

“ Resolutions to be moved in the Lower House of 
Convocation, February, 1863. 

“1, That it appears to this House that the education 
and training of candidates for holy orders is, very gene- 

in 


rally, defective and inadequate, especiall. respect of m 
course of theological reading and practical preparation for 
some time previous to their presenting themselves to the 


Bishop to be examined and inquired 
dination. 

“2, That this House do make a humble representation 
to his Grace the Archbishop and the Lords the Bi 
the Upper House, respectfully calling their attention to 
the urgency of the case, and praying their concurrence in 
appointing committees of both Houses to consider con- 
jointly of the best means of remedying this defect, and 
supplying this want in our Church system. 

“3. That a committee of this House be now named, 
with instructions to prepare a draught of such 
tion, and to submit it to this House for code tak 
next session. “Grorce Antoony Dextsonx, 

“ Archdeacon of Taunton. 

“ East Brent, Jan. 31.” 

But the Vicar of East Brent will not come into 
Convocation with clean hands this session. 

“ We beg our readers’ attention” says the Morning 
Herald of Wednesday, “to the following paragraph, 
as throwing some light on the views and purposes of 
the Tractarian party :— 

“© A vestry meeting was held at Frome on Th to 
make a church rate, when the vicar, the Rev. W. J. 
Bennett, took a most extraordinary course. Having taken 
the chair, he opened the business of the meeting, and 
stated the origin, p rules, and legal opinions on 


urpose, 
church rates; and that he had for many objected 
the principle of such rates, and advised the 


to 

ing to 

abolish them altogether. H. Miller, Esq., pte eer. a 

moved that a rate of 2d. in the pound be granted, which 

was seconded by Mr. W. Mees. An amendment was moved 

by the Rev. S. Manning, and seconded by the Rev. C. J. 

Middleditch, that no rate be granted, and, on a show of 
hands, the rate was lost by a large majority.’ 

“The fact seems so strange that many persons, we 
are aware, can scarcely credit it, that the most extreme 
of all the subdivisions at present existing within the 
Church, is the party most desirous of terminating the 
connexion between Church and State. We have often 
noticed this tendency ; but we are aware that incre- 
dulity on this point is both common and very natural. 
We, therefore, think it right to point out any clear ex- 
hibitions of this desire, when they come under our 
notice.” 


, with a view to or- 





PROTECTION WINDS UP ITS AFFAIRS. 
Lone as the death of Protection has been registered, 
the corpse of the old belief has lain some years above 
ground, not exactly in state, and its burial deferred. 
Derby deserted it, Disraeli scoffed at it, Christopher 
played it false, fifty-three gallant indefatigables alone 
stood around it in Parliament, and the country gene- 
rally laughed at its cheap bread, and was happy. But 
it was reserved for the 7th of February to see the 
fina) disappearance of the corpse. 

Assembled together at the South Sea House, on 
Monday, were the band of indomitables who constituted 
the National Association for Protection. There was 
the frank Duke of Richmond, the prosy Mr. Newdegate, 
the naive Mr. Ball, the fiery Mr. Chowler, the Essex 
Baronet who seeks distinction by converting plain 
Smith into Smijth, the trusty Mr. Ellman, several 
bread-taxing parsons, and a host of unconverted and un- 
convertible stout yeomen of the broad lands of England. 
The Duke, as a matter of course, assumed the Chair. 
A lugubrious solemnity pervaded the place. It was 
impossible to get up enthusiasm. 

The first portion of the ceremony was the reading of a 
letter from Mr. George Frederick Young, dated Geneva, 
December the 18th, 1852, intimating that he remains 
still a Protectionist ; that the present prosperity is not 
a consequence of Free-trade at all, and deploring the 
“jneautious facility” with which “many of our party 
have admitted that connexion; that the prosperity 
would have been greater had Protection been main- 
tained; but that seeing no hope of success, he suggests 
dissolution of the society.” 

With these views the Duke of Richmond expressed 
his entire concurrence. ‘The country never can be 
great, prosperous, and free unless we have some return 
to a just and adequate system of Protection.” The 
gold discovery has made a// the prosperity. Re-aetion 
will come—when the manufacturers of America can 
undersell those of Manchester, which will be the case 
as soon as wages have risen high enough. 


The duty of moving the resolution that no rational 
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expectation of Parliament to Protection, 
was confided to Mr. Ball, M.P., who that as 
Protection was fairly gone, they should demand that 
Free-trade be carried out to its utmost limits; that 
there shall be “ Free-trade in everything.” Mr. 
Alderman Thompson seconded, and Mr. Chowler peace- 
fully supported these views. Then came Mr. Ellman, 
moving that the Association should be dissolved, in 
which he was seconded by Mr. Cayley Worsley. Other 
resolutions were passed to wind up affairs, thanking 
Mr. George Frederick Young for his services, and Mr. 
Newdegate and Mr. Beke for theirs; and the doors 
of the South Sea House closed on the corpse of Protec- 
tion. 





THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
COURTS OF ARBITRATION, 
Some has been made in establishing these 


useful institutions for effecting amicable settlements of 
differences between employers and employed which exist 
in France. 

A very interesting meeting of shipwrights and their 
employers was held at the Sunderland Lyceum on Sa- 
turday night, for the purpose of establishing a Court of 
Equitable Arbitration, similar to the Conseils de Prud- 
hommes in France, to which all trade grievances, prac- 
tical or general, and all projected alterations affecting 
the builder and the workman, might be referred, with 
a view to their amicable adjustment and to the preven- 
tion of strikes and the injurious interruption of business 
consequent thereon. The proceedings of the meeting 
were conducted with great good temper by both parties. 
It was arranged that each should appoint a committee 
of nine to constitute the proposed Court of Arbitration ; 
that the decisions of the court be considered final, and 
that no expressions of approbation or disapprobation be 
allowed among those witnessing the proceedings, which 
would take place in the evening, and conclude at ten 
o'clock. A list of chairmen was agreed to, secretaries 
appointed, and a rule laid down that no speaker should 
be allowed to address the court for more than twenty 
minutes. During the meeting one of the shipwrights 
stated that he had made himself acquainted with the 
operation of Courts of Arbitration in France, and he 
contrasted them with the recent strike of the Amalga- 
mated Engineers in this country. He also mentioned 
that, in 1846, the Court of Arbitration in Lyons dis- 
posed of 5,007 distinct motions in dispute between 
employers and employed, at a cost of 20/. 


WAGES. 


The carpenters and joiners of the city of Bristol have 
publicly addressed the following circular to their em- 
ployers generally, in which, it will be seen, they solicit 
an advance of 6d. per day on their present. rate of 
wages :— 

“Gentlemen,—We beg most respectfully to announce 
that in consequence of circumstances that are dail 
thickening around us, and over which we have no control, 
it is our intention to solicit an advance in the price of our 
wages; and, in doing so, permit us to say that it is not on 
the impulse of the moment we are acting, having for 
many years been sensible and have deeply felt that we 
have not been remunerated for our labour in a degree pro- 
portionate with many provincial towns; and as the price 
of the articles that constitute our ~— consumption has 
considerably advanced, and we fear still higher prices will 
be maintained, we firmly believe that the price of our 
labour should also advance with it, and that we have toiled 
years enough ‘from morn to noon, and from noon till 
dewy eve,’ for what is barely sufficient to maintain us as 
honest, respectable men, many of us having large families 
to support; and having settled so amicably the question of 
the hours of labour, we trust you will take into your serious 
consideration the more important question of wages. De- 
precating, as we do, any hostile feeling towards our em- 
ployers, believing that the interest of both parties is best 
secured by a mutual interchange of good feeling, yet we 
are not asking for what may be termed a favour, but the 
just and equitable right of every working man, being his 
privilege to sell his labour in the dearest market. And in 
conclusion, gentlemen, we beg to solicit an advance of 6d. 
per day on our present rate of wages, and that the time of 
such expectancy be the 1st day of March in the present 
year.” 

The shipwrights of Bristol “struck,” on Tuesday. 
The employers subsequently held a meeting, at which it 
was unanimously resolved that the advance should be 
assented to. The result was that the men resumed 
work on Wednesday. It was intimated, however, that 
if the advance should be permanent no new orders could 
be taken at present prices. 

Nearly 600 shipwrights, working in the dockyards 
at Woolwich and Deptford, have formed a society, for 
the purpose of emigrating to Australia, and have in- 
voked the aid of Mrs. Chisholm. Their grievance is, 
that a serious reduction of wages has been ordered by 
the Admiralty, and they see no prospect of increase. 
During the past week a large number of men left both 
yards, and obtained employment on the river Thames 


at Ss. a day, being just double what is at present 





allowed by the Admiralty, while some have obtained 
employment at Liverpool and other places. Several 
meetings of the men have recently been held, and it 
has been stated that in the event of the reply of the 
Admiralty to their representations being adverse to 
their claims, by far the greater portion of the men will 
tnrn ont. 

In one of the Bristol journals it is stated that there 
was a vessel now lying at Kingroad, and the owners 
had sent to Cardiff, Newport, Gloucester, London, 
Liverpool, and other ports, to get a crew, but could not 
complete the required number, owing to the present 
great scarcity and demand for seamen. 

The farm labourers of Stratford Sub Castle turned 
out on Monday for higher wages. The whole of them 
assembled in a body together, and waited on their em- 
ployers to demand two shillings per week more; the 
wages they had been receiving was from seven shillings 
to eight shillings per week. Their employers refused 
to raise their wages, and consequently they proceeded 
to the Old Castle public-house at Old Sarum, where 
they were regaled with liberal potations of prime Octo- 
ber; after this they went to Salisbury in a body, and 
commenced begging from door to door in order to 
enable them to carry out their object. In several in- 
stances liberal sums were given them by tradesmen, 
and which is to form a fund to pay them wages. One 
of the large farmers sent to Salisbury for his men to see 
if he could arrange with them, but the labourers would 
not go unless in a body. It is said that the farmers 
generally have offered an advance of one shilling per 
week, but the men are determined to take not less than 
two shillings. It is believed that the men will succeed. 
The stream of emigration has been rolling swiftly on in 
this neighbourhood, and glittering accounts have been 
received from those who are at the “ diggings,” which, 
together with the miserable pittance before received by 
them, are the causes of dissatisfaction, more especially 
seeing that the strikes at Barford St. Martin and 
Bishopstone last week have been so successful ; in both 
cases an advance of two shillings per week has been ac- 
ceded to. There is no doubt but that other parishes 
will follow the example. 





WOMAN’S INFLUENCE ON POLITICS. 


Mr. Fox, who was prevented by indisposition from 
taking an active and personal share his late victory 
at Oldham, met his constituents on Friday week. The 
Working-Men’s Hall was put in requisition, and Mr. 
John Platt appointed president. The novelty of the 
entertainment consisted in the presentation of a tes- 
timonial, and the speech consequent on that. Miss 
Rye, on behalf of 1646 of the women of Oldham, pre- 
sented the testimonial, which consisted of a beautiful 
crimson velvet purse, containing 112 sovereigns—the 
number of the majority by which Mr. Fox won the 
late election—a signet ring, having a cornelian stone, 
and the motto, “ Education, the birthright of all ;” and 
an elegant volume, in which the names of the ladies 
who contributed these gifts were inscribed. The sen- 
timents of the fair donors were conveyed in a poetical 
tribute to the honourable gentleman, written on behalf 
of the ladies by Mr. Critchley Prince, and read by Miss 
Rye. 

Mr. Fox’s reply is more than a novelty in meetings 
of this kind, because it is the expression of one of his 
firmest convictions. He spoke as follows :— 

“Words are wanting to me to express the emotion with 
which I receive this handsome and substantial memorial, 
so gracefully and beautifully presented by the lady de- 
puted for the purpose. I cannot but feel that this is, in- 
deed, the proudest tribute which a political man can pos- 
sibly receive. I feel it is the noblest recognition of Bn 
ever I may have done in the field of politics—for this 
reason, that when woman’s heart is touched by political 
movements, when woman’s moral sense accords with the 
exertions of man in the storms of public life, you may be 
sure there is something more in it than a mere party 
} agate (cheers)—something more than a mere struggle 
‘or power. There is in it that which appeals to the com- 
monest and purest principles of our nature ; there is some- 
thing which tends to the edification and elevation of 
humanity. (Applause.) I regard woman as the conscience 
of politics, its moral sense, that which argues its refine- 
ment, and its exaltation—that which marks it moraliy as 
well as politically, and indicates to us the path which, with 
our rougher means and in our rougher way, we should 
endeavour to trace. (Hear, hear.) Some will say, even 
in this day, as it has often been said before, and may still, 
perhaps, be said in some dark corners of the country— 
some will say, that woman has ans to do with politics. 
Why, if woman has nothing to do with politics, an 
honest man ought to have nothing to do with politics. 
They have to do with politics. (Cheers.) They keep us 
pure, simple, just, earnest in our exertions in politics and 
public life. they have to do with it, because, whilst the 
portion of man may be, by the rougher labour of the head 
and hands, to work out many of the great results of life, 
the peculiar function of woman is to spread grace and 
softness, truth, beauty, benignity, overall. Nor is woman 
confined to this sort of influence; in fact, I wish her direct, 
as well as her indirect, influence was still larger than it is 








— 


in the sphere of politics. Why, we trust a woman 

the sceptre of this realm; and, adequate to making peers 
in the state and bishops in the church, surely she must be 
adequate to sending her representative to the lower house, 
(Great applause.) I know the time may not be come ye 
for mooting a question of this sort, but I know also 

the time will come, and that the time must come, and that 
woman will be something more than a mere adjective to 
man in political matters. She will become substantive 
also; and why not? If she chooses, every woman who 
holds stock in the East India Company shares in the elec. 
tion of the directors of the East India House, who elect 
those who govern our vast Indian Empire. In many of 
our large parochial matters—in the parish of Mary 
itself as large as a county, and with its array of numbers 
and property, women who are householders vote, and 
vote . a mode analogous to that of the ballot. There ig 
a list of the candidates left at their residences, and t 
strike out those names of which they disapprove, and leave 
in the names of those of whom they approve; and thus 
they exercise their influence on the general result of paro. 
chial management. Then in Lower Canada women yote 
for representatives. All those who inherit certain free. 
holds, by a traditionary custom from their forefathers, 
exercise the elective franchise there, and no complaint that 
I know of has ever been made of its being abused. Women 
have not been wanting in the most arduous and stirri 
times; they have not been wanting in whatever could 
mitigate the sufferings and stimulate the exertions of those 
who were engaged in arduous conflict. Many years 

I was acquainted with William Hone, who fought 
battle of the freedom of the press with the vern- 
ment and tho aristocracy, with courts of justice — 
a man who was tried for many long hours, on three succes. 
sive days, on different indictments. First, by Chief Justice 
Abbot, who was then pushed aside by Lord Ellenborough, 
who as much as said to him, ‘ You do not know how to 
convict a radical, I do; let me come on to the bench;’ but 
Hone obtained the verdict of three juries. What was the 
position of my poor friend? When this array was before 
him his heart sunk within him; some thoughts of his wife 
and ten children crossed his mind; he thought of the 
future with the present; all the perils of political martyr- 
dom rose in his sight, and he said, ‘ It must not be, I shall 
not stay: I will estreat my bail, and be off to America;’ 
and his wife said, ‘ You have braved them thus far; you 
have challenged those powers; you have dared them to the 
conflict ; do not leave your children the disgrace of know- 
ing that you shrunk from it when the moment of trial 
came.’ Inspirited by her, he went on and succeeded ; and 
so will men succeed when woman points the path of duty, 
and urges him to the conflict, however arduous that conflict 
maybe. (Applause.) When English arms were victorious 
in France, the fair Maid of Arc redeemed her country; 
and when the French overran Spain, the Maid of Sara- 
gossa aggrandised even the antique bravery of the Spanish 
nation. (Applause.) Women are capable of deeds like 
those are; and if it be considered that their general sphere 
should be confined to the discharge of household duties, it 
is as the genii of our hearts and of our homes, and not as 
drudges, we should there regard them ; and woe be to the 
man who dares not carry his politics to his own hearth and 
fireside, and tell his wife his feelings, his principles, his 
motives, claim the sympathy of woman in the exertions of 
man, and so give them consecration and an earnest of the 
divine sanction. (Applause.) They are the pledge of the 
success of every great and good cause. I remember when 
the anti-corn-law agitation had gone on for several years, 
there came a great movement of the women in its favour; 
there were gatherings in different parts of the country, and 
Mr. Cobden exclaimed with delight on the occasion, ‘ We 
shall win now the women are for us.’ (Great applause.) 
So I say of Reform—we shall win when the women show 
themselves in favour of it. So I say of the conflidt which 
is yet to come; and why? It has been so since the world 
began. What great work has been accomplished without 
woman’s aid? Would the emancipation of the slave have 
been accomplished had it not been for the impulse of 
strength on encouragement from their sympathy. We 
may go back to the origin of our religion. Who in the 
New Testament record appear as the most earnest sup- 
ee of the great Founder of Christianity and of their 
eader and Saviour? We find women following, minister- 
ing to His wants and ne¢essities, and sympathising in His 
sorrow. We never find them among the brutal multitude, 
shouting ‘ crucify him,’ but wherever the success of that 
— system of religion was to be promoted, they were the 
ast at the cross and the first at the sepulchre in every 
place. (Applause.) But my thanks are due not only to 
them, but to others whom I see congregated before me. 
You have placed the ‘ Norwich Weaver Boy’—(applause) 
—in the senate of the British Empire—(cheers)—and you 
have done so from no influence of wealth, of station, of 
connexion. Why, there have been, and there are, other 
honourable instances of men who, like myself, bred amongst 
the labouring classes, have taken their places in that as- 
sembly ; but there is this difference between my case and 
theirs. They have made their way by successful industry ; 
they have accumulated wealth; they have acquired station 
and influence by their wealth ; and on this basis they have 
erected the fabric of their ambition. I have never done 
this. TI have never sought to do this. I came amongst 
you with no such influences. I have them not. There 
was only to recommend me the simple fervency of my 
nature in the cause of the classes in which I was born an 
bred, and to the elevation of which my efforts have been 
uniformly directed.—(Loud cheers.)” 


Mr. Fox then turned his attention to general ques- 
tions, speaking at great length and with his customary 
eloquence. Mr. Bright also addressed the meeting 
which was in every way a brilliant success. 

Subsequent, the non-electors presented Mr. Fox with 
a token of their respect for him as a consistent advocate 
of the rights of the unenfranchised, 
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ROMAN-CATHOLICISM AND THE PROGRESS 
OF SCIENCE. 
Aw unusual event happened, last week, at Leeds. 
There is in that town a Roman-Catholic literary so- 
ciety, and its annual celebration was attended by 
Cardinal Wiseman. Attired in his scarlet robes, and 
wearing the orthodox head-gear, the cardinal delivered 
a most remarkuble address. He took as the subject of 
his discourse the following sentiment :—“ That science 
has nowhere flourished more, or originated more 
sublime or useful discoveries, than when it has been 
wed under the influence of the Catholic religion.” 
In the course of his very lengthened observations on 
this theme, his Eminence said :— 

“In considering how this proposition may be proved 
and illustrated, my mind naturally turns itself towards 
the south—towards that bright and fair country of Italy, 
in which the influence of the Catholic Church has been the 
most uninterrupted and the most unthwarted ; and I must 
be supposed naturally to turn towards it for another 
reason, because, having, in order to treat of this subject, to 
revive reminiscences which, through a long course of 

had become faint, and to return to the consideration 

of topics which, perhaps, more proper and more serious 
studies may have in some respects made dimmer in my 
mind, that mind has travelled back over many years— 
over years of very busy and active pursuits—over years of 
many consolations and of sorrows, to that bright, that foir, 
and, I will add, that sacred period of youth, when beneath 
the shadows of the vonandhib College of Rome I received 
an education which if it had any limits as to the depth and 
extent of the science I learnt, those limits were in the 
deficiency of my own intellect, and not in the restrictions 
the church put on me (loud cheering), or in the imperfec- 
tion, or want of deep and varied knowledge in those who 
communicated to us science. (Hear, hear.) ‘ You are mis- 
taken,’ perhaps some will say; ‘you have not understood 
the proposition or sentiment proposed to you. We are 
not talking of the arts or literature—we are talking of 
science. I know, my brethren, that were we to come here 
to tell you that Italy has been the nursery of arts—that 
she has filled her own churches, and halls, and palaces 
with magnificent productions of the chisel and the pencil, 
until her riches have overflowed and gone to fill the col- 
lections of every other part of the world; to tell you that 
Italy was the happy country that gave birth to Dante, 
and Petrarch, and Muraton, and other profound anti- 
quaries of the last and preceding centuries, you would 
say, ‘ You are come only to repeat what we all know. We 
know that Italy is the country of painting and art, and 
even of depths in learning, but science belongs to the 
children of the north. It is we who have produced and 
have fostered a Newton and a Watt—that have given to 
the world a Davy and a Faraday. It is we that have first 
invented and put into execution the mighty projects, whe- 
ther of the body or of the mind. What has Italy to do 
with scientific discovery? What has it to do with the 
highest regions of science ?” I only ask you to listen to me 
with favour and also with indulgence ; for, having under- 
taken a subject of this sort, I feel myself called upon to do 
i ratios, and I feel it cannot be done except at some con- 
siderable length.” (Loud cheers.) His Eminence then 
proceeded to trace the progress of Italian discovery down 
to the present time, and, in the course of his observations, 
adverted to the subject of Galileo’s persecution by the 
charch in the following terms :—“ Galileo was 70 years of 
age before what is called ‘his persecution’ commenced— 
before that he was in no way condemned. In those 70 
years he had given to the world every one of his discoveries ; 
and for not one of those discoveries was he ever called to 
account, but, on the contrary, he went freely to Rome, 
showed the wonders of his telescope there, was honoured 
by all the great in the Church; and Cardinal Barberini, 
wards Pope and a poet, wrote copies of verses in his 
honour in the most affectionate and eulogistic strain. 
Galileo was never thwarted in the course of his discoveries. 
Then, with regard to what has been said of his imprison- 
ment, and as to his being persecuted, I refer you to Dr. 
Whewell in his History of the Inductive Sciences, who 
puts this charge on one side, and says the only question is, 
‘What right has the church to interfere at all in a philo- 
sophical question or a matter of science?” But as to per- 
secution and harsh treatment, he gives it up as a mere 
myvention; and another of our best mathematicians has 
defended the church on this head, and shown that the sup- 
ae cruelty and imprisonment of Galileo is not true. 

Ow, you see so far that in all Galileo did for science he 
never was molested ; and, then, what was the question? 
Galileo taught a doctrine which had been taught by 
Copernicus and Cardinal Nicholas Cusa, which had been 
tolerated and allowed, and which he was allowed to teach, 
until he chose, in an evil hour, to make it a theological 
question. When he came forward, not with a discovery of 

own, orany result of his scientific research, but with a 
theory which he had adopted, and which he thought 
he had proved, but which it is now agreed was not proved, 
and he could not prove—when he came forward with this 
as exactly the only true theory, and insisted that others 
should be condemned, and that his should be reconciled 
with the Scripture ; the moment he began by letters, which 
he published, to make it a theological subject, then, and 
then only, the church interfered s insisted, although told 
he might maintain and hold it as a mathematician and as a 
Philosopher, that he must not treat it astruetheory; it must 

treated as a theory, and nothing more. There was no 
demonstration of the Copernican system ; it was not until 
experiments made in South America with the pendulum 
that the Copernican system was demonstrated, and more- 
over Galileo put forward a theory of tides as the basis of 
this system which is acknow ledged to be futile. He was 
msisting on the church adopting or professing a system 
which was not demonstrated, which was, according to all 


feeling and opinion of the time, contradictory to the words 


of Scripture, and he would have the words of Scripture 
bend to his theory rather than have his theory bend to 
Scripture. Bacon rejected the whole theory, as well as 
many of the ecclesiastic authorities of Rome, and therefore 
it is no wonder, when a person came forward as acknow- 
ledging that his theory, which was conttary to the words 
of Scripture, and not demonstrable, was to be adopted, that 
then the church interfered, and imposed on him silence— 
on him personally, and not upon science. But in a way 
eageneeneey and in a spirit most obstinate and foolish, 
and contrary to the recommendation of his friends, he 
wrote some most sarcastic letters on the subject. Then 
sentence was pronounced upon him—then his theory was 
condemned, but only was it condemned because it came 
into collision with theology. It was, however, taught then, 
and is taught to this day in Rome, and at the very time it 
was said that the theory would be admissible when proper 
proofs could be brought of the truth of it. Therefore 
Galileo was never imprisoned for any of his discoveries, or 
anything he did for science, but for ‘housting a theory, not 
proved, upon the church.” He thus summed up the 
argument of his discourse :—“ When we have our thesis 
to support, that ‘science has nowhere flourished more, 
or originated more sublime and useful discoveries, 
than where it has been pursued under the influence 
of the Catholie religion,’—when we see that Italy, 
where it has its greatest influence, produced the tele- 
scope, the microscope, the barometer, the thermometer, 
canal locks, the best theory of the practice of canals, 
the correction of the calendar, the best catalogue of sta: 
electricity, and, I may add, clocks, which began to be w 

in monasteries first in Italy—when I add also the com- 
pass, which was adapted to navigation by a Neapolitan, 
after being brought from China ; when I add the whole of 
your banking and commercial system, of which the very 
name of Lombard-street leaves us yet a monument (ap- 
plause), I think I really may say that Italy has done its 
full share—has discharged well its duty towards science— 
has contributed, in fact, as much as any country in Europe 
to great and important, sublime and practical discoveries 
ce inventions. (‘Hear, hear,’ and applause.) Gentle- 
men, I think humility is a social and national virtue, quite 
as much as it is an individual one. I have observed that 
when the people are addressed, they are spoken of as won- 
ders of creation in the progress they have made in science. 
The great discoveries of this country are put before them 
as things which elevate them in the scale of existence far 
above the poor, grovelling inhabitants of other lands ; and, 
if the very name of Italy or Spain is mentioned as con- 
nected with anything great or scientific, it produces only 
a cheer or a sneer. i ave observed those addresses, and 
seen with pain how this superiority of our country is con- 
tinually brought forward in popular addresses ; but I think 
we may safely say that always and everywhere true ge- 
nius is ever modest, real superiority is always generous, 
and solid science is always just. (Applause.) We should 
make ourselves acquainted with what others have done, 
that we may give them due measure of praise, and keep 
ourselves in useful and wholesome rivalry,—not assuming 
superiority, but aiming at it; and in this way I think we 
shall keep that moral progress advancing hand in hand 
with our scientific pursuits.” 

After speaking for two hours and a half on this 
theme, the Cardinal, loudly applauded, sat down. 
Speeches were made during the evening by Mr. Joseph 
Holdforth, the Rev. John Walker, the Hon. Charles 
Langdale, and Sir W. Lawson, in explanation of the 





ene of the society, and in support of the following 


sentiments :— 

“That nothing tends more to raise the character of the 
people, and to advance their true social welfare, than the 
diffusion of sound knowledge, regulated and ennobled by 
the control and connexion of moral and religious in- 
struction. 

“That this alliance between science and religion, which 
has ever formed the principle of Catholic education, oho 
on the one hand to science a sacred character, by making 
it lead the intelligence and the heart to the admiration 
and love of the Supreme Being, while on the other it lends 
the powerful aid of scientific and intellectual pursuits to 
the illustration and indication of revealed truth. 

“That Catholics, consequently, will ever see with de- 
light the formation and prosperity of such institutions as 
the Leeds Catholic Literary Institute, where every oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the middle and working classes of ac- 
quiring knowledge—scientific and literary—well knowing 
that, in the cordial encouragement and co-operation which 
they receive from their venerable clergy, they have not 
only the highest sanction of their undertaking, but the 
surest See ner of the happy union of religion with 





secular learning.” 
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| of the Bay of Islands, off British Honduras. 


Tue striking topic before the Senate of the United | 


| States is the discussion on the alleged colonization of | 


Central America by Great Britain on the Cass resolu- 
tions re-affirming the Monroe doctrine. In 1823, the 
South American colonies were in full revolt against the 
parent Government of Spain; and the United States 
were the first to recognise their independence; and Mr. 
Monroe, their president, declared that no kind of inter- 
vention of the European powers with the view of re- 
storing the dominion of Spain should be permitted at 
the risk of war. In this he was supported by Mr. 
Canning ; and the menaces of the Holy Alliance were 
frustrated, and the conjoint attitude of the British and | 
American statesmen, but especially of the former, put 
an end to it. Last summer England set up the colony 
This is 
taken to be a violation of the Clayton and Bulwer 





treaty, guaranteeing the neutrality of the territory of 


Central America; and a fair of 

the alleged attempt at colonization, against which a 
admit—at least, that Monroe protested by re-affirming 
his doctrine—that no re-colonization of the American 
continent by any European power should be permitted. 
General Cass accordingly presented those resolutions 
which we have heretofore printed; and for some weeks, 
as occasion serves, the Monroe doctrine, the acquisition 
of Cuba, and the foreign policy of the Union generally, 
has been debated in the Senate. The next mail may 
bring the conclusion of the debate which, at the last 
date, 27th of January, stood adjourned. The position 
of the question at present is, that the Whigs desire to 
limit the declaration of Monroe to the period when it 
was propounded ; while the Democrats consider it a 
fundamental axiom of national policy. - 

The Seminole Indians in Florida are in revolt, re- 
fusing to emigrate. A war of extermination is 
threatened. 

The journals publish the following story, which 
affords us a glimpse of a Washington “ interior,” and 
of an exceedingly troublesome Frenchman. 

“The affair which occurred between M. Sartiges, the 
French Minister, and Mr. Riggs, on the occasion of a 
dinner given by the banker at his own house a few days 
ago, still excites considerable remark among the elite, It 
seems, according to further development, that the conduct 
of the French Minister was even more i 
the first accounts made it. Mr. Ri 
choleric Frenchman to the dinner-table without a lady, as 
was stated. On the contrary, he invited him to escort to 
the dining-room one of the most estimable and engaging 


of the single ladies present. M. Sartiges, in reply, 
to see a Ist of the guests. Overlooking the rudeness of 
the request, the hospitable host complied. The French. 





man scanned the list leisurely, as though it were a bill of 
fare (fair)—his host the while waiting to lead the way to 
dinner—and, handing it back, remarked that if he ine. 
Riggs) had been acquainted with the rules of European 
etiquette, the Minister of France would not have been so 
treated—meaning that, as a titled noble a lady of 
rank, the wife of a secretary or of a Minister - 
tiary, should have been assigned him. Mr. Riggs cheer- 
fully acknowledged his ig of Europ eti- 


quette; reminded his guest that he was an American; 
and that no distinctions of rank and titles are known here; 
and politely suggested to him that he (Mr. Riggs) must 
be supposed to understand what was proper or i 
in his own house. At the same time he observed that 
M. Sartiges was not satisfied with the frase pe assigned 
him, any other gentleman in the room 

be very glad to accommodate him with an exchange.” 

M. Sartiges has a talent this way. Some short time 
ago he was involved in a similar quarrel with John 
Van Buren, if we remember rightly. 

Robert Dale Owen has been lecturing on “ Progress” 
at Indianopolis. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

Ir is pleasant to notice how prosperously the combined 
movement of the metropolitan working men in favour 
of opening the Crystal Palace on Sunday goes on. The 
meeting, adjourned last Wednesday from St. Martin’s 
Hall, reassembled on Wednesday, in old Drury; which 
was crowded by artisans and labourers, Behind the 
speakers was a fine piece of scene-painting, representing 
the Palace and grounds as they will be. 

Mr. Mayhew being unable to attend, the chair was 
occupied by Mr. Prideaux, a cabinetmaker, who dis- 
charged the duties thereof very effectively, and main- 
tained excellent order. Mr. Webster, a carpenter, pro- 
posed the first resolution, which expressed an earnest 
hope that the Legislature would sanction the opening 
of the Crystal Palace on Sundays, the only day on 
which it was possible for the working man to obtain 
recreation, and would thus enable him to obtain a 
higher, purer, and more intelligent and moral amuse- 
ment than was now available to him. The speaker 
attributed the opposition which had arisen entirely to 
the class of persons who composed the Lord’s-day Pre- 
servation Society, who had tried to shut up railroads 
and the Post-office, and were endeavouring to deprive 


| the working classes of a source of innocent enjoyment 


at length happily placed within their reach. Mr. Baines, 
a brushmaker, seconded the resolution. The question 
was entirely a working man’s question, and that of his 
family, and therefore he was delighted to see ladies 
present. Was it a desecration of the Sabbath for the 
band to play in front of the palace, or for the military 
to fire a salute? They were told that if the Crystal 
Palace was open the British Museum and the National 
Gallery must be open also. Well, he saw no greater 
objection in that than in visiting the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich, or the works of art at St. Paul’sand West- 
minster Abbey, as could be done at present on Sundays, 
Those who talked of Sunday labour should consider the 
labbur employed at the churches. People could go 
there without the bellringer, for he supposed it was 
no desecration for the clock to mark time on Sunday. 
The pew-opener and the organist might also be dis- 
pensed with, and he did not even know that it was 
necessary to employ the minister to read the funeral 
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service. He did not wish to alter the present system, 
and desired merely to show that he could distingui 
between a positive necessity and one for common con- 
venience. The Church had labour on Sunday when it 
suited its convenience, and they would have the Crys 
Palace open because it suited theirs. Priestcraft, which 
would deny them the right of judging for themselves, 
was a thing of the past. Mr. W. Newton supported the 
resolution, and said he thought that the question 
should be treated entirely as a social one, for dealing 
with it in thé religious point of view opened the field 
of controversy and offended sincere prejudices. If their 
opponents could not prove that the enjoyment they 
sought for were inferior to those they at present pos- 
sessed—if they could not show that the Crystal Palace 
was less worthy of a visit than the gin palace, they failed 
to make out their case. Their opponents could not be 
aware how the Sundays were now spent by the working 
classes of the metropolis, even with the better paid por- 
tion of whom a Sunday spent away in the fresh air was 
looked upon as a great event for some time before, and 
formed the subject of conversation in the family for 
some time after. 

A form of petition embodying the resolutions carried 
at that and the preceding meeting having been moved 
by Mr. Edwards, a compositor, seconded by Mr. 
Mackay, a book-binder, and almost unanimously 
adopted, the proceedings terminated. 





MR. GEORGE HUDSON CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 


Tue proceedings in the Rolls Court have gone against 
Mr. Hudson. They bore reference to certain dealings 
between Hudson and the York and North Midland 
Railway Company. The facts of the case may be 
given in a few sentences. In the year 1846 the York 
and North Midland Railway Company, of which 
Hudson was Chairman, came to the resolution of form- 
ing three short branches in connexion with their prin- 
cipal line. A capital of 1,250,000/. was required, which 
was to be raised in 50,000 shares of 5/. each, to be 
called the “ East and West Riding Extension Shares.” 
Of these shares 37,950 were to be distributed among 
the share-holders of the original line; the remain- 
ing 12,050 were to be left to the disposal of the direc- 
tors for the benefit of the company. Now Hudson 
was “the directors ;” he was omnipotent at the board 
by his own influence and by the help of his nominees. 
The above statement, then, stands with greater pro- 
priety thus :—Hudson was entrusted with 12,050 Ex- 
tension shares to be disposed of for the benefit of the 
company, and an account for these shares was opened 
in a separate part of the company’s books. These 
shares, or a great portion of them, were sold by brokers 
on the Stock Exchange, at premiums varying from 107. 
to 18/. per share, and the proceeds paid into his banker’s 
hands. When he is called upon by the company to 
account for the disposal of 5000 of the shares in ques- 
tion, he divides his answer into three heads :—1. The 
proceeds arising from the premium on 2300 he had 
used for the benefit of the company. These were not 
disputed. 2. He had distributed 1105, also for the 
b refit of the company, among landowners, and others 
interested in the land through which the proposed lines 
were to pass, in order to disarm their opposition. Also, 
“he had disposed of the same in the nature of secret 
service money, since many persons, members of Parlia- 
ment and others, though too high-minded to accept a 
bribe in money, were by no means averse toreceive shares, 
which were at large premiums—at par.” The names of 
such persons, however, Hudson entirely refuses to disclose. 
Thus we are left to decide whether it be more probable 
that he has applied them for his own benefit, or that 
some persons unknown have received them as the wages 
of knavery. There will be little hesitation in the 
public mind as to this point. 3. The remaining shares 
of the 5000 now in question he had quietly appro- 
priated to himself without further ceremony, and he 
considered that he was fully justified in so doing on ac- 
count of the wear and tear of mind which he had en- 
dured in the company’s service, and because he himself 
was a landowner upon the lines along which the 
rails were to be run, and, consequently, it was neces- 
sary to buy off his opposition as well as that of others. 
George Hudson the chairman was to deal with George 
Hudson the landowner, and to secure the services of 
George Hudson, M.P.—when money enough was placed 
at his disposal and no questions asked, of course it be- 


| pigeons above her head. 





came a much simpler task to make matters snug. He 
appears to have been guilty of precisely the same mal- 
practices with regard to a vast amount of Hull and 
Selby shares, which he had appropriated to h'mself ‘to 
the damage of the same company. In either case, the 
Master of the Rolls has peremptorily decreed as 
follows :— 

“ The plaintiffs were entitled to relief, and for that pur- 


se his Honour should declare that the defendant was 
lool as a trustee of the York and North Midland Rail- | 


way Company, to give an account of the shares in these 
lines of railway not disposed of for the benefit and profit of 
the shareholders; that he should accouné for all profits 
made upon them by sale, premiums, or otherwise ; that he 
should account for all sales of scrip shares in the York and 
Midland Extension, and the Hull and Selby lines of 
railway, made by himself, or by his order, or by any one 
for him; and that, upon such accounting, he should be 
charged with interest at five -— cent. upon those sums 
from the period when they shall have come into his hands. 
On the part of the defendant, the account is to be taken, 
giving him credit for all sums paid to, or advanced for the 
plaintiffs, together with all proper allowances. His Honour 
said he thought this would carry out the object of the 
decree he should pronounce. Upon the calls on such 
shares made and not paid up, interest was also to be 
charged, at 5 per cent., until the time when these should 
be paid up. It was not his intention to fix the defendant 
with the payment of aeogery which it was supposed 
might have arisen on shares not actually proved to have 
been sold by defendant. As the defendant had resisted 
his liability to account, he must pay the costs incurred in 
this suit, up to and inclusive of the hearing. As to costs 
incurrable in future proceedings under this investigation 
and account, the Court would exercise its discretion here- 
after, possibly upon the question of further directions.” 


POLICE-RULE. 

Tue other day it was Mr. Nicholay who was arrested by 
a constable with whom he had warmly expostulated for 
behaving brutally to a poor boy. The magistrate sus- 
tained, at least he did not punish or reprimand, the police- 
man. We all know the fate of Captain Somerset, for 
wilfully driving in the face of B 25 and the orders of Sir 
Richard Mayne. But “a Peeler can do no wrong” is the 
motto of some magistrates; and although all the world 
sustained Mr. Broughton in the commitment of Captain 
Somerset, we do not think the same great authority will 
sustain Mr. D’Eyncourt in the case we are about to 
narrate. 

Last Saturday evening, the Reverend Godfrey Angley, 
one of the curates of Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, was walking near the Pavilion Theatre, in the 
Whitechapel-road. There were the modern genii of the 
place near the doors—police and orange-girls. Suddenly 
the police made a rush at the girls, driving them off, and 
in one case scattering the fruit on the pavement; but 
whether H 86 struck one girl is not quite clear. But, at 
all events, the Reverend Godfrey Angley thought the 
officer was exceeding his duty, and the spiritual pastor 
interfered, H 156 says with force of blows, seizing the 
policeman, and exclaiming, “You have no right whatever 
to interfere with those orange-girls; the poor creatures 
are only trying to get a living.” Thus assailed, the con- 
stables, for there were two, seized the clergyman and 
hauled him off to the station-house. In due course, the 
matter came before Mr. D’Eyncourt, at Lambeth-street. 
Here the policemen swore that Mr. Angley struck one, 
that he was intemperate in behaviour, that he called a 
brother officer a liar, and added insolence to his inter- 
ference with duty. They further alleged that Mr. Angley 
seemed to have been drinking—by the bye, this is almost 
invariably the policeman’s explanation of excitement or 
enthusiasm. Mr. Angley denied the latter assertion, for 
which there seems to have been no foundation whatever. 
He averred besides that the officer struck the orange- 
vendor, and scattered her fruit; that he did not strike the 
officer, and that his language was not intemperate. The 
orange-vendor, Kitty M‘Carthy, said she was struck— 
“the blow was a hard one, though it did not make me 
stagger. But he—the policeman—always marks me and 
strikes me.” Mr. Scott, a custom-house officer, saw the 
affair, and he deposed that the policeman struck the girl 
so hard that she fell on her knees ; and that on Mr. Ang- 
ley intimating that he would take the policeman’s number, 
the latter arrested him. Mr. Angley did not strike or 
touch the officer. Seizing hold on the seeming contradic- 
tion in the evidence of Mr. Scott and Kitty M‘Carthy 
about the force of the blow, Mr. D’Eyncourt hastily con- 
cluded that Mr. Scott had uttered “wilful falsehoods,” 
declined to hear another witness, and fined Mr. Angley 
twenty shillings! Well might the aggrieved gentleman 
consider that an “unjust sentence.” We hope he will 
take the matter elsewhere. 


SACRED PIGEONS. 
PricEons, it seems, are part proprietors of Guildhall. 
What storks are in Athens, Brahmin bulls in Hindostan, 
and dogs in Turkey, pigeons are in the city. They 
have lived in the sheltered nooks and crannies of the 
building for many years, and, like the above-mentioned 
animals, have become exceedingly numerous. The 
Hall-keeper has found them to be a great nuisance, and 
has complained to the authorities. He says that three 
or four years ago the splendid dress of a lady who sat 
at the Lord Mayor’s dinner in the hall was completely 
destroyed by the unceremonious conduct of some of the 
Two years ago, when the 
keeper’s servant girl went into one of the bedrooms, 
she was terrified by a noise in the chimney, and imme- 
diately afterwards down tumbled a quantity of soot 
and a pigeon in the midst of it. But that was not the 
only disagreeable consequence of the unwelcome visit, 
for the bird in its flight fluttered not only against the 
walls of the room, but against the curtains of the bed, 
and did a great deal of damage, very much to the 
annoyance of his wife and the terror of bis children. 
“The passages to my honse,” said the afflicted man, 
“are constantly covered with dirt from the multitude. 
They were endurable when there were no more than 
15 or 16 of them about the building, but the number 
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has increased to 70 or 80, and Iam sure I should be 
obliged to any one who would kill them.” 

The Aldermen joked with Mr. Hall-keeper; one re- 
commended him to set up a guano depdt, another to 
make them chimney-sweeps ; but to him they were no 
joking matter. It was held that “it was essential to 
the character of Guildhall for hospitality that such 
harmless tenants should receive a little of the bounty 
of the corporation ;” that they were “objects of inte- 
rest to the neighbourhood,” and had “ become a part 
and parcel of the corporation.” Mr. Hall-keeper was, 
however, strenuous in his objections; and at length it 
was admitted that it would be very proper to dispense 
with the presence of the pigeons at the dinner on the 
9th of November. The Hall-keeper succeeded so far in 
substantiating his complaint as to obtain from the com- 
mittee their consent to decrease the number of the 
offenders to about a moiety. It was agreed that the 
argument of the injury to the ladies’ dresses—not to 
say a word about the beards and bald heads of the 
ambassadors, and the wigs of the bishops and judges 
and serjeants learned in the law—was fatal to the cause 
of the birds, which were said, from their chattering and 
cooing, to take delight in the damage they did to the 
maguiticence below. 





MURDERS. 


William Blackmore, tax-collector, resident at Clay- 
hiddon Mills, Devonshire, was out collecting on Saturday, 
He went to a roadside public-house, and drank rather 
freely, and played at cards with three labourers, two named 
Sparks and one named Hitchcock. About to pay his 
reckoning, he pulled out half-a-crown, and said it was all 
he had in the world. James Hitchcock said, “ You needn't 
be afeard of us, maister—I won't rob he.” George Sparks 
said, “ Master isn’t afeard of us, I know.” Blackmore 
answered, “ No, be gums!” Just before leaving the house, 
James Hitchcock and George Sparks went out of the 
room; and after staying a few minutes returned again. 
About one o'clock on the Sunday morning, they all left 
together. Blackmore was found dead the next morning. 
The constable instantly went to the house of George 
Sparks, and while he was searching it, Sparks exclaimed, 
“It’s no use to care nor to think any more about it; for I 
would as soon tell the whole of it as not.” He then got 
up from his seat, took up a pair of tongs, and, showing the 
position in which he = oe said, “I struck him back- 
handed, and I think I killed him the first blow, but I 
struck him twice after that.” He further said he struck 
him with a part of a pair of fire-tongs which he brought 
away with him from the White Horse, and which was 
subsequently found in the water at the spot indicated. 
Money was found in the cottages of Sparks and Hitch- 
cock, and blood on their clothes ; and the jury returned a 
verdict of wilful murder against both. 

The second murder is really alarming. It seems the 
public roads are not quite safe even in these days. Mr. 
Toller, a commission agent, was going from his home, 
near Romford, on Tuesday, to the Siiford railway station, 
intending to proceed to London. The time was about a 
quarter to nine in the morning. He was met on the high 
road by an ill-looking tramp, who, without a word, struck 
him a violent blow on the head with a stick, which caused 
him to stagger. Mr. Toller called out, for assistance, and 
ais cries attracted the attention of a man and his wife, at 

york in an adjoining field, who saw the murderer strike 
Mr. Toller repeatedly with the stick. They called out to 
the man to Soiet, and hastened towards the road, but 
before they could reach the end of the field they saw the 
ruffian take a clasp knife from his pocket, with which he 
deliberately cut the throat of his victim, nearly severing 
his head from his body, and immediately fled. Police 
were soon on the spot; and, by strange luck, the murderer 
having missed his way, returned near to the place. He 
was identified and arrested. He gave the name of Saun- 
ders. He is a native of Mortlake, in Surrey, where he is 
well known; a heavy-looking, repulsive fellow, about 
thirty-two years of age, and five feet four inches in height. 
Had it not been for the police, the people would have 
torn him to pieces on the spot. 

An inquest has been wh the body of Toller, and a 
verdict of Wilful Murder returned. Saunders has confessed 
that he killed Toller, because he had once interfered to 
pee him from extorting omy under pretence of 
vegging; the savage admits that he did it for revenge, not 
money. 

Elizabeth Vickers has been committed to take her trial 
for the murder of Mr. Jones, by Mr. Elliott, at Lambeth. 
Further evidence was taken. Property belonging to Mr. 
Jones had been pawned by Vickers. She vehemently pro- 
tested that it was her own. The police attested that on 
examining the house anew, they found it in the most 
filthy state ; heaps of dirty linen, some stained with blood, 
lying about; and stains of blood on the sofa, which Vickers 
declared were stains of porter. Her behaviour in Court 
at the final examination, on Tuesday, was extremely 
violent. 

Mackett, a labourer, has been examined this week on & 
charge of drowning Eliza Lea in the Regent’s Canal. The 
evidence amounts to this:—Mackett had lived with her 
for six years; lately he got married. Eliza met him, and 
he told her he was married, but she would not believe it. 
They were traced together close to the canal. Some pro- 
perty which Lea had with her was found in Mackett’s pos- 
session. He is remanded. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue Queen walked, and drove, and dined out on Satur- 
day last; visiting Mr. Labouchere at Stoke, and dining at 





Frogmore. On Monday, her Majesty held a Court and 
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i}; at the latter, pricking off the high sheriffs 
and Wales. The Duke of Wellington, Lord 
and Mr. Charles Villiers, were sworn of 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, the Queen 
drove out in an open carriage. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke and 
Doses of Wellington, Lord Hardinge, and Sir James 
Graham, have visited the Castle during the past week. 


— 






Lord has replied in such a manner to the 

ofr made by Earl St. Germans to restore him to the 
iesion of the peace, that Earl St. Germans has 

been to withdraw his order to that effect 

which he had given the Lord Chancellor. It is ‘not 

known whether the two gentlemen named Beers have 
wr been offered, or whether they have accepted any 
of restoration. , 

Mr. B. A. Christopher having stated in his late 
that on the Wednesday of the week during the 
on the late Budget, an influential meeting of the 

igs took place at Lansdowne-house, Lord Lansdowne 

jas written formally contradicting the statement, and 

inquiring on what authority it was made. Mr. Chris- 

apologises for telling the story, which he believed 

iets tran od which was the talk of the Carlton at 
the time; but is 


“not able” to state his precise autho- 





ue in favour of the extension of penny 
postage to the whole of the British possessions and co- 
lonies, were agreed to, at a meeting of the Society of 
Arts, held on Tuesday. Sir John Pakington has noti- 
fied to the Association, that he is in favour of cheap'co- 
Ionial postage. [ ed 


Among the signs preceding the opening of Parliament 
ate the greetings exchanged between newly elected mem- 
bers their constituents. Two occurred on Monday; 
fi Thomas Winnington was entertained at Stourport, 


—_* Pontefract. Both support the existing 
t. 


Viscount Elmley, son of the present Earl Beauchamp, is 
the new candidate for the representation of West Worces- 
fetshire. He is a conservative ; and as such he says,—* 1 
thal extend my most cordial support to any measures of 
teal reform which may seem to me calculated to increase 
thecficiency of our institutions; but, at the same time, 
Bwerve to myself the right of opposing any hasty or ill- 


























Made, revuiring a correct return of the number of clerks, 
and other employés attached to that immediate 
of the public service, together with an accurate 
of the items of expenditure attendant thereon. 
is rumoured that the present course of inquiry will not 
confined to the department of the Board of Trade alone, 
that a similar procedure of investigation will be main- 
tained throughout all the various branches of the public 
lee, Parties are named who have been already appointed 
see the above measure effectually carried out in relation 
the Board of Trade, which, it is expected, will take 
on Saturday, the 12th instant. 
Phe Milton Club is a new London institution supported 
lonconformists ; who will give a grand dinner on the 
inst., to the Protestant Dissenters who are members 
House of Commons. Dissenters from all parts of 
will attend the banquet. 


ments are in progress for the establishment of 
a ub, mainly of a literary character, in connexion 
the existing “Eclectic Debating Society, which now 
years and members enough to venture with safety 

ow this long contemplated development. Members of 
the professions will be eligible; Mr. Sidney 
Bape Besshard has undertaken the honorary secretary- 
At a meeting held at Torquay, on Saturday, a resolution 
Was agreed to, declaring the expediency of raising in 
one company of the South Devon Volunteer Rifle 

: now forming under royal authority. Every 
county should imitate Devon, and every town Torquay. ‘ 
We are happy to state that Captain Inglefield has re- 






he He will command the Phenix, screw sloop ; 
Accompanied by the Lady Franklin, tender. After 
r oe on Beechey Island, he will leave the Lady 
ts a depdt, in Baffin’s Bay, and steam off whither 
Be pleases in search ‘of the lost travellers. 

epee 


Mr. Giles Daubeny, a relative of Dr. Daubeny, the pro- 
of botany and chemistry at Oxford, was drow ned 
week near IMey. Another member of the same family 
about two years ago by falling from a railway- 





i on James Graham narrowly ese 
ayy noming. » was on his way from the Palace 
raity, in & Hansom’s cab, when just opposite 
the Duke of Y ork’s column, in Pall-Mall, the Nom } moo 
down fod, Mee Sir James was violently jerked out of the 
pew We are glad to learn, however, that al- 
leet apes an ury to the nose and mouth, and 
tooth, B enabied to attend to board duties at 

the Admiralty m the course of the day. — 
« dhe Rev. H : 

it” which he gave to th I fthe Manct 

¥. a > ge e members of the Manchester 
oung ites Christian Association on Tuesday night, de- 
Tounced Practice of tobacco-smoking in unmeasured 


“Never myself will 1 hire a curate who 


s 


Es 
3 





considered ange in the fundamental principles of the 
itution.” j 


~ Aecording to the Standard, on Wednesday an official 
notice was served upon the functionaries of the Board of | 


another commission to set out in search of Sir John | 


aped serious injury on | 


h Stowell, in the course of a lecture on | 


indulges in it. I never now make inquiries for a curate 
but I invariably inquire is he a smoker of tobacco; if he 
is, I instantly reject his application.” 





The reverend Richard Lee, rector of St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, has fled from his creditors, leaving debts to the 
tune of 11,0007. and upwards. Yet his living was worth 
8001. a year. The minister, it appears, was a railway 
speculator ! 

The House of Correction has had a good effect on Lord 
Frankfort. Mr. Macbeath, the solicitor, and one of the 
persons libelled in the infamous circulars issued by Lord 
Frankfort, has obtained 2007. damages in the Court of 
Queen's Bench in an unopposed action. Sir Frederick 
Thesiger, counsel for the incarcerated lord, was instructed 
to offer the fullest apology. 

An action has been brought and won by Mr. Lennox 
Butler against Mr. Oliveira, M.P., for a libel uttered by 
the latter at the last Hull election. It seems that the two 
gentlemen were once rivals for the votes of the Conser- 
vative part of the constituency, but that Mr. Oliveira re- 
signed his claims in favour of Lord Goderich. Before 
doing so, however, he publicly stated that Mr. Butler had 
refused to pay a demand for 10/. 8s., in connexion with 
the Star Club; that he had been expelled the club in con- 
sequence ; and that he, Oliveira, had thereupon threatened 
to kick Mr. Butler out of his house, if he did not go. That 
was the libel. During the election, Mr. Butler made a 
personal attack on Lord Goderich at a public meeting; 
and when an explanation was demanded by Mr. Butler of 
the alleged libel, Mr. Oliveira replied by sending him a 
letter, forwarding a copy at the same time to the com- 
mittee of Lord Goderich, by which means the libel was 
circulated through Hull. Mr. Oliveira pledged himself to 
prove the truth of the libel, and put in that plea as a jus- 
tification. Mr. Lennox denied the accusations, and gave 
a different version of the affair. He stated that he had 
called on Mr. Oliveira to pay the subscription to the club 
due by Lord Dunboyne, his father, intimating at the same 
time that the latter withdrew from the club. That took 
place in 1836. Mr. Oliveira did not threaten to kick him 
out; no “man, woman, or child’ had ever threatened to 
kick him. The 10/. 8s. was not demanded until he had 
left the club. Mr. Oliveira’s counsel abandoned the de- 
fence, and the jury awarded 1007. damages to Mr. Butler. 


A correspondent of the Daily News tells the following 
story :—‘ A short time since there was mention made of 
the elopement of the daughter of a Dorset baronet with a 
gentleman of the medical profession; and in some of the 
papers these parties were erroneously confounded with 
two individuals who were guilty of a similar escapade at 
Stourbridge, in Worcestershire. The Dorset elopement 
case isa peculiar one. A physician, a Scotchman, practised 
| in a town of Dorsetshire ; he was a married man, with a 
family of beautiful children ; his wife possessed personal 
attractions, and an amiable disposition ; he was ealled in 
| professionally to attend a family who lived in the neigh- 
| bourhood, and the head of which was an aged baronet of 

ancient lineage, and he seduced the daughter. This could 
| not be proved, however, and the rascal was enabled, by the 

privileges of his profession, to conceal his own improper 

intimacy and his vietim’s infatuation, at least from the 

father. A short time since the father died, and the doctor 
| brought in a bill to the family of 1300. for professional 
attendance. This sum was hundreds of pounds more than 
he was entitled to, but he was paid, and implored to cease 
the unhappy and disgraceful connexion which he had 
formed. He took the money, ran away with the daughter, 
and of course forsook his wife and children.” 








The great Obelisk exhibited at the Crystal Palace, in 
1851, and which it was at one time feared would leave the 
country, has been purchased by the inhabitants of White- 
chapel. It is now being erected in the centre of the hay- 
market. 

Information was received at Lloyd’s, on Saturday, under 
date Liverpool, Feb. 4, of an extraordinary marine ¢n- 
vulsion experienced by the Maries on her passage from 
thence to Caldera. On the morning of the 13th of Vetober, 
the ship being twelve miles from the equator, in long. 19 
W., a rumbling noise appeared to issue from the ocean, 
which gradually increased in sound till the uproar became 
deafening ; the sea rose in mountainous waves ; the wind 
blowing from all quarters, the control over the ship was 
lost, and she pitched and rose frightfully, all on board ex- 
pecting each moment to be their last. This continued 
| fifteen minutes. The water then gradually subsided, when 
| several vessels in sight at the commencement of the con- 

vulsion were found to have disappeared. Shortly after- 
| wards a quantity of wreck, a part of a screw steamer, were 
| passed, so that some vessels and lives were lost. 


An interesting discovery of a beautiful vestige of Gothic 
architecture, in excellent preservation, has been made be- 
neath the house at the south-east corner of Leadenhall- 
street, and directly opposite Aldgate pump. The arches 
and vaults on the basement have been hitherto used as a 
storehouse for wood and other materials, but the extreme 
beauty of the architecture, particularly the sculpture and 
graining, led to an investigation. After the most diligent 
research it was ascertained to be the remains of a chapel 
dedicated to St. Michael, and is designated by old historians 
as “next Aldgate.” It appears to be of very great an- 
tiquity, having been built by Norman, Prior of St. 
| Katherine of the Holy Trinity, in the reign of Henry I., 
and his Queen Matilda of Boulogne, about the year 1108, 
and is now nearly 750 years old. The chapel consists of 
| pillars and arches; its length from north to south is forty. 
eight feet, and its breadth from east to west sixteen feet. 
The walls are constructed with oblong blocks of chalk, 
similar to those of Rochester Castle; the arches are of 
stone, the keys of which are beautifully sculptured with 
knots, and other devices, and exhibit at a glance the skilful 
| masonry of our ancestors. 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


Cuance of temperature has produced a great increase in 
the mortality. The present return shows that the deaths 
in London, which scarcely exceeded 1000 in any of 
four weeks of J , Tose in we week that ended 
Febr to 1220. mean weekly temperature in I 
cember of last year was about 48 deg., in the two following 
weeks of January it was 45 deg., it then fell to 41° deg. 
and in the last two weeks it declined to 37°7 deg., and 
36°5 deg. On Tuesday last week the mean temperature 
was only 31°6 deg. 

In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 1843-52 the 
average number oF deaths was 1058, which, if raised in 
proportion to increase of population, would give a mor- 
tality of 1164 for last week. Hence it appears that the 
mortality, which for many weeks ‘has been below the esti- 
mated amount, now exceeds it. : . 

The increase arises chiefly from diseases of the respi- 


ratory organs (principally bronchitis ‘pPneumonia), 
which having been fatal in the er weeks in 
171 and 199 eases have now risen to 250," in the 


same periods carried off 134, 138, and 151 persbns; and 
49, 40, and 64 children died of hooping-cough. 

Last week the births of §27 boys and 732 girls, in all 
1559 children, were registered in London. Im the eight 
corresponding weeks of gthe years 1845-52 the average 
number was 1507. ¥ 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 29°782 in.; the mean 
daily reading on Monday and Tuesday was above 30 in. 
The mean temperature of the week was 365 deg., which 
is 1:3 deg. below the average of the same week in 38 years. 
The mean daily temperature fell from 39°1 deg. on Sunday 
to 31-6 deg. on Tuesday, or 6°1 deg. below the average of 
the same day; and it continued, though not to the same 
extent, below the average during the rest of the week. 
The wind blew from the north-east at the end of the week, 
but the air was for the most part calm. The mean dew 
point temperature was 31°5 deg. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 30th of January, at Hamburgh, the wife of William 
Lindley, Esq., of the Adelphi-terrace, don: ason. 
On the 2nd of February, at May-place, Crayford, Kent, the 
wife of James MacGregor, Esq., M.P., a iy, on 
On the 3rd, at 16, Mansfield-street, Lady les Russell: a 


son. 

On the 3rd, at Marston-house, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Boyle : 
a son. 

On the 3rd, at Rockingham Castle, the Hon. Mrs. Watson : 
a daughter. we 

On the 4th, at 103, Eaton-place, the Countess of Enniskillen : 
a daughter. 

On the 7th, at Castle Townsend, in the county of Cork, Lady 
Coghill : a son. d 

On the 8th, at Marchington, Staffordshire, the Lady Harriet 
Vernon : a daughter. 7 

On the Sth, at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, the wife of Sir George 
Gervis, Bart.: a daughter, 

At the Lees, Derbyshire, the Lady Anna Chandos Pole: a 
son and heir, 

MARRIAGES. 

On Thursday last, at Trumpington, Cambridgeshire, Alfred 
Poland, Esq., of St. Thomas’s-street, London, second son of 
Sir William Poland, of Blackheath, to Susanna Belle, younger 
daughter of Stephen Adcock, Esq., of Cambridge and of Trump- 
ington. 

on the 2nd of February, at Woodlands St. Mary, John Rocke. 
Esq., of Clungunford-house, Salop, to Constance Anne, secon’ 
daughter of Sir Charles Cuyler, Bart. 

On the 3rd, at St. Mary’s, Paddington, Brooking Soady, Esq., 
of Wimbledon, Surrey, to Sibella, daughter of Roger Gadsden, 
of Maida-hill West. 

On the 3rd, at St. Paul’s, Southsea, George Augustus Schom- 
berg, Esq., of the Royal Marine Artillery, son of the late Ad- 
miral Schomberg, to Mary, third daughter of Charles Wright, 
Esq., of St. Clare, Southsea. % 

On the 3rd, by special license, at St. George's, Hanover- 
square, the Hon. Thomas Montague Carrington St dah 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Truro, to Emily, second r 
of Charles Chapman, Esq., of Balham-hill, Surrey. j 

On the 3rd, at St. James's, Poole, Dorsetshire, Henry Francis 
Robinson, Esq., second son of the late G. R. Robinson, Esq., 
late chairman of Lioyd’s, and M.P. for Poole, to Matilde Allen, 
only daughter of the late Lieutenant Allen, R.N. 

On the 3rd, at St. George’s Church, Captain Augustus Lane 
Fox, son of the late William Lane Fox and Lady Caroline Lane 
Fox, to Alice Stanley, daughter of Lord and Lady Stanley (of 
Alderley.) 

On the 5th, at St. James’s Church, the Marquis of Headfort, 
K.P., to Frances, widow of Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart., 
late Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of Shah Soojab. 

On the 10th, at St. Marylebone Church, Sir James Meek, 
C.B., of Tifracombe, in the county of Devon, late Controller of 
the Victualling of her Majesty's Navy, to Miss Grant, daughter 
of the late Dr. Grant, M.D., of Kingston, Jamaica. 


DEATHS. 

On the Ist of January, at Barbadoes, of yellow fever, John 
Ashley Cummins, Esq., Deputy Ansistant Commissary General, 
aged thirty-four. F ‘ 

On the 27th, at Rome, the Right Hon. John Nicholl, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. . 

On the 2s8thof February, at Cheltenhani, Mrs. Lombe, widow 
of the late Edward Lombe, Bsq.,of Great Melton, Norfolk. — 

On the 5th of February, at Cheltenham, ninety-six, 
Louisa, relict of Captain John Cooke, of the , who 
fell at the action of rafalgar, October twenty-first, 1806. — 

On the 6th at Cheltenham, Mrs. Anne Newenham, d - 
five, widow of Major Newenham, late of that place, and formerly 
for many years M.P. for the borough of Clonmel in Ireland. 

On the Sth, at Weston-Super-Mare, suddenly, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Alexander Brown, bookseller, aged thirty-two years. 

On the 8th, at Sherborne, Dorset, Walter Francis Sheil 
Macready, fourth son of William Charles Macready. 





Dogmas.—When a man lays down as an absolute 
truth what is only a relative one, and demands a neces- 
sary union between things which are only accidentally 
connected, he commits a wrong against the truth itself, 
and does more to injure religion than the man who de- 
nies it altogether.—Lanerokn’s Religion and Educa- 
tion, 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1853. 





Public Afvirs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep a fixed when all the world is by the very law 
ot its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 


PROGRAMME OF MINISTERS. 


THe course marked out by Lord John Russell 
for Ministers during the present session, is no- 
table upon the whole for the absence of the 
political element ; and, indeed, for the absence 
of any considerable changes in our home polity. 
The greatest exception, perhaps, is the proposal 
to remove Jewish Disabilities ; but that has been 
so long discussed, and has received the sanction 











of the public so widely, that it is to be considered | 


rather as a measure remaining in arrear, than 
one belonging properly to the future. So far as 
Ministers aim at progress, they limit their efforts 
mainly to the subject of education. 
administrative reforms, especially in the depart- 
ment of the law, are also promised; and the 
measures affecting the relations of our colonies 
are likely to have very important consequences. 
The statement of measures may be taken accord- 
ing to the following divisions :— 

National defence. On this head Lord John 
Russell is not very explicit. There is to be an 
increase in the estimates, but no increase to the 
number of men beyond the announcement made 
before Christmas. It is probable, however, that 
the number of men on service at home may be 
increased. The proposals affecting the colonies 
will be of so conciliatory a nature, that these de- 
pendencies will probably be left in a far greater 
degree to keep order for themselves ; and thus 
troops would be released for service at home. 
Mili authorities also throw out a hint that 
troops intended for foreign service will not be 
hurried off. By the duaile process of bringing 
back, and not sending away, the line may be 
considerably augmented at home without any 
increase of the number on the estimates. An 
omission under this head consists of the absence 
of any mention of the militia or volunteer corps. 

Colonial Government. The surrender of the 
clergy reserves, and the discontinuance of trans- 
portation to Australia, are two grand concessions 
to the principle of local government of so marked 
a nature that further improvement must be ex- 
pected from the same Ministry. Both Australia 
and the Cape may expect a final and satisfactory 
settlement of their constitutional questions. 

Education. On this head we have hints rather 
than statements. A “ proposition” is to be made 
with respect to the universities ; something which 
Lord John is “not prepared to call a very large 
plan,” will be done in education, to effect “‘ great 
improvements” throughout the country. And in 
glancing at the revision of secondary punish- 
ments and the discontinuance of transportation, 
Lord John speaks of education as an auxiliary. 
“‘In proposing measures to supersede the eer 
ment of transportation,” he says, “and in devis- 
ing other means to deter men from crime, it be- 
comes, if possible, the more necessary that we 
should implant in their minds motives sufficiently 
strong to induce them to avoid crime altogether.” 

The other measures to which he alludes, and 
which cannot be so conveniently classified—such 
as the law reforms, and the improvement of land 
tenure in Ireland—are all of the same practical 
and long standing character. We are, therefore, 
to have a session in which Ministers do not in- 


tend to aim so much at striking political changes 
as at a sufficient administration, and at the com- 
pletion of improvements very long sanctioned by 
the great mass of public opinion. Their claim to 
defer a better arrangement of the franchise than 
that which Lord John Russell himself has con- 
demned, will of course depend upon the manner 
in which they execute the task that they have 
laid out for themselves. If they give us all these 
measures in a state of completeness and efficiency, 
instead of reproaching them for placing the sub- 
ject of reform in the session of 1854, we ma 
then approach it with more confidence and with 
greater facilities than we yet possess. It all de- 
pends upon their own conduct, of which we shall 
soon have some data for judging. 





THE INSURRECTION IN ITALY. 


Wnuar to say as to the insurrection in Milan we 
hardly at present know. At the news of the 
outbreak, our hearts bounded with exultation ; 
all that we now wait for, all that is necessary to 
convert anxiety into enthusiasm and acclamation 
is the news of success. Success, complete or 
partial—success, even to the extent of prolonging 
the outbreak into a movement, though that move- 
ment should be crushed and extinguished—would 
be a thing to be rejoiced over. But as to this, 
we are still in the dark. While we write, it is 
uncertain whether the outbreak in Milan was 
suppressed immediately, or whether it continued 
itself, and still goes on. That there was a violent 
outbreak, that the Austrians were attacked, and 
a number of them killed, is known. So far, all 
the first despatches agreed. The general tenor 
of subsequent despatches was, that the Austrians 
had suppressed the insurrection. Against this, 





Several | 


however, was the general conviction that the 
absence of more detailed information direct from 
Milan was to be taken as a favourable augury 
for the insurgents ; added to which, there is the 
| distinct statement, brought by the last despatches 
yet received, that the insurrection was not con- 
fined to Milan, but had broken out in other towns 
of Lombardy, and at Rimini. 

While still waiting for the intelligence that 
shall either call out a burst of hope and applause, 
or plunge us into mourning and despair, we may 
at least, on the evidence before us, risk these 
two assertions respecting the insurrection. 

1. Jt was premeditated: it was not a mere 
casual outbreak, but the result of a plan. Our 
readers do not forget the horrors we have had 
recently to report from Lombardy—the whole- 
sale arrests among all classes, to the number of 
hundreds; the public stranglings at Mantua; 
the intolerable and universal increase of suffer- 
ing. Human nature, Italian nature, could bear 
this no longer; and through all the organized 
clubs of Lombard patriots, there ran the thrill- 
ing resolve,—‘‘ We must do something; better 
death and massacre hand in hand than this cru- 
cifying of us one by one—you to-day, and me 
to-morrow.” Such was the resolve—come to, 
perhaps, more than a month ago. Mazzini, the 
man to whom Italy looks, seems to have known 
this. He left this country, and some part of 
continental Europe once more contained oes 
hero disguised for a heroic errand, on which it is 
the world’s shame, and not his, that he could 
not proceed openly—a wandering chief of Italian 
insurrection. Where he was, or how he was 
occupied, few could know, but the 6th of Febru- 
ary saw his noble proclamation posted on the 
walls of Milan. Perhaps, ere now, it is abroad 
through Italy. 

2. Though premeditated, the insurrection seems 
to have broken out suddenly, and perhaps a day 
or two before the appointed time, in consequence 
of the stimulus of new arrests. The latest news 
seems to convey some such intimation as this. 
There had been numerous arrests, it is said, in 
Milan on the 4th,—that is, two days before the 
insurrection; and the probability is, that this 
circumstance, arguing as it did, a sense on the 
ae of the Austrians of the impending danger, 

ad hurried on the catastrophe. On this point, 
however, we cannot be certain. 

A day or two more, and England will have 
either to exult in the success of a new Italian 
insurrection, or to mourn a new massacre of the 
martyrsofliberty. Ineithercase, Englishmen will 
have a duty to perform. The thing to be imme- 
diately hoped for, and prayed for, is, that the 
outbreak may so prolong and extend itself, 
as to become not a mere Milanese, but an Italian 








movement. If that shall happen, there is room 





for other nations to take a part—for 


long enough, and it might not be 
expect a volunteer descent of ‘Ameria te to 


of Italian liberty on some point of the Thala 
coast. 


HOW TO CONTINUE THE RISE OF WAGES, 


TueEsuccess which so many of our frien 

the working classes hove attained ends among 
higher rate of wages ought to stre . 
hopes, but ought, at the same time, to knit mom 
closely their determination to be prudent, } 
may become the mere tradesman to act the 
ary seed asking as much as hecan, and of nig 
out what that “can” is by the limit of 

in the person with whom he is dealing ; but for 
many reasons the working classes cannot safely 
act upon ——. In the first place, they 
have not as yet suflicient information—they arp 
not educated enough, and they have noi 
for acquiring information of a collective kind, Jy 
the next place, they are not so rich as the party 
with whom they have to deal—the em 4 
and, therefore, they cannot venture so we as he 
can to approach the utmost extremity of their de. 
mand. nd thirdly, in all that concerns th 
dealings of men, that race, upon the whole, js 
happiest, which adheres most faithful] to prin. 
ciples of moderation and justice. i 
among the employing class has too often forgotten 
the welfare of other classes, in its headlong 

suit of the principle “to buy in the ¢ 
market and sell in the dearest,” though the thi 
bought should be human flesh, and the thing 
human food. Nevertheless, it becomes the work 
ing classes, simply because they are the greater 
number, and therefore more completely represent 
humanity at large, to waive this extreme exercise 
of power, and to prove that, even in a commercial 
country, and even in times of great temptation, 
men can still adhere with unbroken faith to that 
which is moderate and just. 

In nothing that we say of this kind do wemea 
to express a desire that our friends amongst the 
working classes should forego their just rights, ” 
The employing classes have always used timesof | 
great competition to beat wages lower and lower; 
far lower than they needed to do for their on 
profit ; much lower even, in too many instances, 
than the point at which life could be healthfully 
sustained. Times have altered: the briskness of 
trade renders it necessary that the business of 
manufactures should go on; the draughts of emi 
gration have so far abstracted the surplus labour 
of the agricultural districts, that in order to carry 
on their operations the farmers are obliged 
submit to higher wages. The recruiting serjeant 
is helping the emigration agent. e time, 
therefore, has come when the working classes can 
demand a greater measure of justice than 
have received for many generations. We 
have them make the amplest use of their foes 
opportunity ; and we would urge upon them 
make that use not only as a means of acquiring 
present comfort, which is much—for even the 
temporary enjoyment of life to its full is oe 
worth having, + it pass—but also we | 
have them take from the present opportanit ay 
means of meeting more adverse days. Kh 
there is something beyond even that. At 
present time it appears to us, with so greatascope — 
for asserting the value of labour in the — 
of trade, with the increasing disposition of different _ 
classes to acknowledge the importance of the le © 
bouring man, politically, socially, and commer 
cially, it is desirable that the working classes 
should endeavour, as extensively as possi to 
mark anew their actual position in the social sys 
tem; to mark it strongly, and to mark it advan 
tageously for themselves. They can make terms 
now, not only for present advantage but also for 
future reference ; and they can do it with anil 
creased intelligence amongst themselves, 
what is scarcely less important, with an in : 
intelligence amongst those classes who have been» 
adverse to them. We would urge them, therefore, 
to use the present opportunity to the 
possible extent. 

For the very same reasons that we have already 
recited, we would urge them not to their 
present advantage by pressing their demands too _ 
far. We should call it pressing their demands 
too far, if their claim of wages operated unjustly; 
or even if it failed. ‘That is to say, if they ; 
a demand which could be successfully wi 
In matters of this kind failure has a pe 
influence; and the man who has peremptorily 
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demanded more than he can exact, loses the power 
of enforcing his claim at a better time. 

It is important that the working classes should, 
as soon as possible, acquire some means of 
knowing what their own fellows are about in 
different parts of the country. Hitherto, it has 
been too much the custom with them to consider 
only the state of wages in their own trade ; but 
at a time of general briskness, it must become 
evident that the state of wages in al/ trades is an 
object of paramount interest to each. In trades 
which are nearly related, transfer of labour is not 
impossible ; and by such means a certain degree 
of circulation of labour may be set going. The 
employing classes know this well, and they used 
the fact to keep reserves of labour for the purpose 
of beating down wages. On the other hand, the 
working classes ought to know that a rise of 
wages 1n one trade, at a time of general activity, 
warrants the presumption that there should be a 
rise of wages in all parts. A strike in one trade 
affects all branches of it; and emigration from 
one district ought to affect all others. It is time 
that the working classes should bring up their 
knowledge on these points to a level with that of 
their employers. We very much doubt whether 
the operatives and labourers, even at the present 
day, are aware of the movements going on in 
different sections of their own body. In the 
doth districts they are doing well. Manchester 
has been quiet for reasons which we have 
already explained, but still trade is substan- 
tially active. From Birmingham they write 
that “scarcity of labour in some branches con- 
tinues to be severely felt.” In Nottingham, 
where the manufacturers are refusing to concede 
the demands for higher wages, the men have 
been threatening a strike: which the employing 
class particularly desire to avoid. 

Even in the agricultural districts, the im- 

roved state is now felt more than it has been 

fitherto. In Staffordshire and Yorkshire the 
farmers complain that labour is getting scarce. 
In Wiltshire, hitherto one of the poorest of 
agricultural counties, men are sineatiiie carry- 
ing on a demand for a rise of wages ; and in two 
parishes they have already obtained an advance 
of two shillings. It would be scarcely possible 
for us to make our friends in the manufacturing 
districts understand the importance of such a 
rise. In Wiltshire it may be almost said to be 
equivalent to a rise of five or ten shillings in 
some manufacturing towns; since it will make 
all the difference between bare existence—the 
mere bones of life—and ease, possibly with a 
modicum of enjoyment. In some parishes of 
Wiltshire the farmers are resisting; but even 
here with signs of concession: they offer an 
advance of one shilling, which the men refuse. 

The same movements are observable in the 
general trade of the country. The carpenters 
and joiners of Bristol, who complain that ‘ they 
have toiled years enough, ‘ From early morn till 
noon, from noon till dewy eve,’” are now de- 
manding their share of the prosperity, in the 
modest shape of an advance of sixpence per day 
on their present rate of wages. 

These opportunities are the joint result of the 
general prosperity, emigration, and the gold 
importations ; all of them helping to one common 
end—a greater value for labour, more demand 
for labour, and more means of paying labour. 
The working classes have been rather slow to 
perceive their opportunity; and we do not hesi- 
tate fo say that they have missed securing to 
themselves an increase of wages during the last 
six months—that they have missed what would 
be in the aggregate a sum of money represented 
probably by some millions sterling. They have 
missed that opportunity because they have not the 
means of knowing the state of the wages market 
throughout the country. If they had, they 
would have acted differently. They would not 
have put forward a fishing demand for a rise of 
wages, to obtain what they might get, or what 
they could threaten their employers into grant- 
ing; but they would have asked distinctly for 
their fair share, and they would have obtained it. 
They have lost that immense sum of money 
through their ignorance and their want of ad 
ministrative organization. 

here is one means by which the working 
men might obtain a general knowledge of the 
state of wages in their own class, and might even 
have the data for shaping demands which should 
be just because practical. We have formerly 
expressed our belief that strikes are useful as a 


means of checking the blind injustice of the em- 

ploying class; but they are very far from being 

the best means of defending the interests of the 

working classes. It is the working shipwrights 

of Sunderland who have fallen upon the nght 

mode. On Saturday evening they held a meet- 

ing and appointed a court of arbitration, to 

judge between themselves and their employers, 

like the councils of discreet men in France. We 

do not know ‘the details of the arrangement ; 

but we are quite clear that such a course may 

save an immense amount of waste, of fruitless 

agitation, of disorders in trade, of expenditure 

without result both to employers and to working 

men. But it might be the means of doing 
a great deal more. If all trades had their assem- 

blies like the iron-masters of Staffordshire, the 
individuals belonging to those trades would be 
able to arrive at a knowledge of the condition of 
their own trades, and of the grounds on which 
they could exact or concede a rise or fall of 
wages. Agriculturists who were at one time 
Protectionist have suggested the same plan for 
landowners and farmers. An organization to 
collect the knowledge respecting the state of 
trade in various districts, and to determine the 
course which should be taken by the individuals 
composing that trade for a given period. If 
working men of all trades possessed such an 
organization, if it were honestly managed, if its 
statistics were collected with a care for accuracy, 
and if the information were placed at the service 
of other trades, it would be possible to make 
this local organization bear the same relation to 
a general council of the working classes, which 
the several States of America bear to the United 
States. The working classes would then know 
what they are doing; they might be able to 
ascertain what the employing classes were doing; 
and in such case they would know when to make 
their demands and when to waive them. In 
other words, they would never waste their own 
substance by missing an opportunity, and they 
would never waste it in calleuventin to use an 
opportunity that does not exist. The vast oppor- 
tunity which offers itself to the working classes 
now, they are not yet prepared to use as fully as 
they might; but they may at least put it to this 
use—they may construct an organization which 
shall enable them never to mistake future oppor- 
tunities. 





DOES DR. WISEMAN REPRESENT THE 
ENGLISH ROMAN CATHOLICS? 





Trere are two ways of dealing with the signi- 
ficant Leeds lecture of Cardinal Wiseman. In 
the first instance, we will deal with the “‘ demon- 
stration” as it may be supposed to affect current 
polities. 


from the Church and resolves himself into an 
ordinary subject Englishman, the greater should 
be general, including Protestant, gratification. 
At a moment when the Ministers of the Crown 
are popularly supposed to be in some doubt 
whether last year’s Synod of Oscott would not 
greatly affect the facile application of a national 
system of education to thomap Catholics in this 
country, it is a positive pleasure to see one of the 
austerest of cardinals leave his cathedral for an 
“institution,” and recognise by his presence on a 
Leeds platform, where lay lecturers only have 
hitherto been known, that though the salvation 
of the soul is the indispensable in life, the salva- 
tion will not be retarded by having the ‘‘vods” in 
a good state of cultivation. The Cardinal and 
the community are to be congratulated on thus 
encountering one another. And we are disposed 
to receive respectfully an essay from his Eminence 
on a question of science; for when a younger 
and less exclusive ecclesiastic, he risked his 
faith in tradition, and faced all the logic of fact ; 
and he is at least to be admired for the boldness 
—his success was scarcely inferior to Dr. Pye 
Smith’s—with which he attempted in his “ lec- 
tures” to reconcile Genesis and geology. Per- 
haps he is wrong in his notion of the relations 
which his Church has historically held with 
science; but in criticising, we will do him the 
justice to remember that he is the most enlight- 
ened Cardinal of the College.and that, at any rate, 
he has in his own person illustrated how a priest 
may be learned. At the same time, let us not 
accept the inference from that fact which the 
Card 

not scarce in a Church which, in its early periods, 





preserved learning; but there has always been 


j 





—have not the priests always attem: 

tain the learned as a caste amo 

The Cardinal says, “ My Church is not a an 
to science; for if I am deficient in know 

the limits of my intellect, not those my Church 
has put upon me, are accountable.” The Messrs. 


an exoteric system, too. It is the cmpted to re 
to re- 
ng emselves ? 


Bramah might with much the same truth censure 


the public ignorance of the best methods of 
breaking open safes. A slight knowledge of this 


world would teach cardinals that Englishmen 
detect fallacies such as this. 

Indirectly, the Cardinal at Leeds was offering 
an elaborate defence of his Church against the 
accusations which have been vehemently urged 
in England. The Church of Rome stands 
charged with being the enemy of knowledge, 
freedom, and consequently of civilization,—for 
what is that faded civilization worth which is 
not the result of self-government? At this 
moment, men are in church dungeons in ag 
because they have been detected reading 
Bible; and the Church, in its heart at Rome, is 
found in alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
the two most aggressive political despotisms of 
modern times, —those of France and Austria. 
But, says the Cardinal, rising in his red robes to 
speak complacently, while these things are in 

rogress, the Church is not opposed to yy 
‘or were not Volta and Torricelli sons of the 
Church? Such is the Cardinal’s logic. In prof- 
fering such an argument, he offered an insult to 
the intellect of his hearers, and the fatuity of 
his syllogism suggests an application of the old 
saying to the former head master and director of 
St. Mary's, Oscott,—that he who has been a man 
among boys will be a boy among men. 

Why did the Cardinal undertake a vindication 
of Ttalian men of science? No one ever ques- 
tioned their claims; no one ever impugned the 
capacity of the Italian mind. His only object in 
enumerating the names of distinguished Italians 
was to connect their fame with the Church, and 
because they lived and laboured under the eyes 
of the Church, to convince the sympathetic audi- 
ence of Yorkshire Roman Catholies that such men 
were encouraged by the Church. History is 
against the assumption; they sought know] 
without the aid of the Church—they gained it in 
the teeth of the Church. But even granting that 
the Cardinal is right, what does the argument 
amount to? Are we to seek for the spirit of the 
Church in its private patronage? In what condi- 
tion were the coun en of Volta when Volta 
was wondering over electricity? Itis strange that 
the Cardinal did not see the error of his theory 
developed in the very method of his statement. 
Throughout his lecture, he has to say Protestant 
England applied such and such a discovery, but 


The more a Prince of the Church comes forth | to Roman Catholic Italy you are indebted for the 


origin of the discovery itself. Why was the appli- 
cation never made in Italy ?—why was modern 
Italian science always an abstraction?—the amuse- 
ment of scholars—never the handmaid of com- 
merce? TheCardinal appears to think it is anaffair 
of climate. He says,—‘* We should not slight the 
gifts coming from God, by attempting to raise 
ourselves above those whom He /has blessed with 
the bestowal of other, indeed, but still beneficial 
gifts. There was a beautiful principle of compen- 
sation in His different distribution to the different 
races of men. Thus, to the Englishman He gave 
greater industry and more indefatigable energy in 
the cultivation of the earth, while he gave to 
another to be the native of a softer climate.” He 
forgets that Italy existed before the Church, and 
was mistress of the world. He forgets that when 
the Church hadcovered Italy, there were great men 
in the Republics, and that when Italy was free, she 
was not only first in arts and in letters, but that 
she ruled the commerce of the world. 

The Cardinal avoided the question he reall 
undertook to answer. Science is only a bran 
of knowledge: knowledge is freedom; and the 
question raised by himself was—Is the Church 
the enemy of human freedom? He appeals to 
the past, taking no cognizance of the evidence of 
the day; but he does not go far back enough. 
The Church of free Italy is the Church Roman 
Catholics may point towith pride; it was aChurch 
that understood itself to be the Church of the 
people, the Church of that Testament which pro- 
claimed the principle of equality, and “hs 
mission it was to forbid oppression. The Church 


inal cunningly offers. Learned priests are | of the Italy of the last three centuries is a Church 


whose history is written in blood and tears—a 
Church to be abhorred; for it has been a Church in 
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league with savage ts against les. These, 
doubtless, are abe hg but how eal with a Car- 
dinal who talks to us as though these things were 
not known, or forgotten? If we refer to the 
condition of those countries which remained Ca- 
tholic, as compared with the condition of the 
nations which adopted the Reformation, it is not 
for the purpose of endorsing the commonplace 
cant which would attribute the Bill of Rights 
and Free Trade to the prevalence in England of 
the Protestant religion, and which would connect 
the American Declaration of Independence with 
the circumstance that the subscribers were not 
addicted to auricular confession. The Reforma- 
tion was a political even more than a religious 
fact—the natural development among the ad- 
vanced races of a society which was travelling 
beyond the control of priestcraft ; and what Eng- 
land owes to the Reformation is merely the abo- 
lition of ecclesiastical government. cclesias- 
tical government maintained its ground by selling 
itself to crowns, in Italy and in Spain; and for 
the last ten or fifteen years, with one momen- 
tary interval, the distinct, sedulous, persevering 
policy of the Papacy has been to advance 
y siding everywhere with authority against 
liberty. Against whom—as the keystone of the 
arch—is maddened Italy now rising? Above 
and beyond all, against the Pope. A Whig 
Minister’s only defence of an anti-catholic mea- 
sure, twelve months ago, was that Rome was in 
a conspiracy against mankind. 
And that this is so, induces us to take the op- 
ortunity of Cardinal Wiseman’s lecture to call 
Roman Catholic Englishmen’s attention to the 
moral of it. They are just now very seriously 
compromised by permitting Dr. Wiseman in 
England, and Dr. Cullen in Ireland, to be ac- 
cepted as their representatives. We believe we 
make no mistake about our Roman Catholic fel- 
low countrymen ; but there are enlightened Pro- 
testants who do not perceive that the Roman 
Catholie Church in Italy, and the Roman Catholic 
Church in England and Ireland, are essentially 
different, so far as the people, as distinguished 
from the priests, represent the Churches. Roman 
Catholics in England are, in the first place, Eng- 
lishmen, and affected by the institutions and the 
political principles around them are politicians, 
liberal or otherwise, utterly irrespective of the 
polity of their church. In Ireland, as we have 
often pointed out, the priests are only powerful 
when they contrive to agree with their flocks, 
who blessed with all the motive powers of 
British civilization, think for themselves, and 
at the last general election returned an Irish 
yarty devoted to principles of the broadest 
Sbecelimn. But this should not be a matter 
of argument; British Roman Catholics are 
called upon to separate themselves, by some 
tangible declaration or deed, from that Church of 
Rome which is the parasite of despotism. The 
state of Italy generally—not to isolate the case 
of the Madiai—demands from the Roman Catho- 
lie community in these countries a remonstrance 
with, or a repudiation of, the Papacy, and of the 
Papal delegates here. We Sade that the 
majority of our fellow-citizens who remain in 
the ancient faith (we except the converts) reco- 
gnise no leadership in the Cullens and Wise- 
mans. And it is strange that the Cullens and 
Wisemans will not see this, and resign a futile 
vindication and a hopeless struggle. Some 
mute, inglorious Nicolas Breakspear, in pre- 
paration at Oscott, may better appreciate the 
spirit of his age, and attempt in England a 
revolution in the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Papacy is breaking down because it has mis- 
taken its policy. Were it to head the people, 
the people would follow it ; and Roman Catholic 
experience in England and Ireland — this we 
state as an encouragement to the Cardinal— 
demonstrates that there is not less piety because 
there is more liberty. 





THE DAY OF REST FOR THE WORKING 
MAN. 
Tue two meetings of the artisans of London in 
favour of opening the Palace at Sydenham on 
Sunday, have now been held; and the public 
protest of the industrious classes against present 
Sabbath observances, as affecting innocent social 
recreations, has been at length fairly recorded, 
—so far, with signal unanimity and success. 
Although the first proceedings at St. Martin’s 
Hall had the advantage of being directed by Mr. 


a speech displaying marked ability and research, 
we Eeotetates consider that the second meeting 
at Drury Lane Theatre was the more important 
gathering of the two. It afforded wider seope 
for the declaration of opinion by the artisans 
themselves, and thus cm addresses distin- 
guished by that downright common-sense and 
those uncompromising expressions of popular 
feeling as it really exists, which, on such a sub- 
ject as Sunday Reform, are of greater value 
than any refinements of oratory or learning, 
in the present position of the question. tn 
this place, however, our business is less with 
the speeches delivered at the meeting than 
with the purpose which the meeting itself was 
convened to forward. Noticing, therefore, only 
generally the ability displayed by Mr. Prideaux 
in discharging the duties of Chairman ; the prac- 
tical truth and good sense in many of the argu- 
ments adduced by Mr. Webster, Mr. Baines, 
and Mr. Edwards; and the excellent spirit dis- 
played in the remarks of Mr. W. Newton, we 
refer the reader to our report, in another part 
of these columns, for the details of the speeches 
on Wednesday night last, and proceed at once to 
inquire whether the meeting of the working-men 
be likely to prove of real advantage to the great 
and good cause of opening the Sydenham Palace 
on Sunday ? 

We think this question may be answered un- 
hesitatingly in the affirmative. Apart from the 
merits of the speeches, the meeting itself, looked 
at merely in the light of a numerous assemblage, 
has enabled the industrious classes to know and 
to vindicate publicly their own unanimity of 
thought and purpose on the Sunday question. 
This alone is a great advantage and a great en- 
couragement. The example that has now been 
set; the principles that have been affirmed at the 
meeting, and re-aflirmed by a deputation before 
the Home Secretary, hold out a warning to all 
enemies and an earnest of future suecess to all 
friends. In the meantime, we would earnestly 
entreat those who advocate the project now under 
consideration, never to lose sight of the import- 
ance of keeping the subject—whether discussed 
in public or private—strictly within useful and 
proper limits. The strength of our arguments 
lies almost as much in their simplicity as in their 
truth. Let us not be led away into theological 
wrangling about the interpretation of words 
and texts; into abstract speculation about the 
value of different precedents; into useless and 
impossible comparisons between our own social 
customs and the social customs of foreign coun- 
tries. All talking or writing in this direction is 
waste of time, and worse. We have a present 
and pressing necessity at our own doors ; and on 
that necessity, and that only, we take our stand. 
The existing system of Sabbath prohibitions has 
failed to secure any other than mere outward 
Sabbath observances. We have opened all our 
places of devotion, and shut up all our places of 
recreation (one or two guilty places alone ex- 
cepted), on the Sunday. Have we succeeded in 
making that large poorer order of our brethren, 
at whom our prohibitions have been specially 
levelled, spend the Sunday, as a holy day, reli- 
giously—as a leisure day, usefully? We have 
not. Every clergyman, in every city and town 
in this country, knows it, when he gets up into his 
pulpit and sees of what classes of people his con- 
gregation is composed. Where are the poor in 
our churches? How many fustian jackets do we 
see in our Free Seats, here in London, for in- 
stance P* What has become of that large class 
which forms the majority everywhere else, but 
dwindles to the miserable minority in church ? 
Any man may discover this who walks round any 
poor neighbourhood during the hours of service ; 
and, let him think ever so little on what he sees, 
he will come away saddened by the discovery. 
Who is now the great Sunday teacher of the 
artisan? If we apply to the clergyman we shall 
not find out; but if we apply to the proprietor 
of the cheap Sunday newspaper, we val soon 
know. Such miserable evidences as these of the 
failure of a miserable system, are visible every- 
where to everybody—there is no denying them. 
But is there no remedying them? That is ex- 
actly what we want to try. We do not want to 
know how the Jews spent their Sunday; how 


tem has produced degrading and irreligious con. 
sequences ; and for the sake of humanity, for the 
sake of our duty to our neighbour, we desire 
practically and thoroughly to reform it, as good 
citizens and Christian men. 

Is our proposed reform perilous and bad? 
Our adversaries say it is. Have they any reform 
to suggest instead of it? No. Out of all the 
sermons, speeches, letters, and petitions, in favour 
of present Sabbath observances, how much can 
be extracted that is practical and comprehensible 
in the way of proposal for future Sabbath re- 
formation? Have not our opponents confined 
themselves simply to opposition—to trying to 
crush our project; having nothing of their own 
to set up on the ruin of it, if they sueceed? The 
selfish character of the whole agitation against 
the opening of the Sydenham Palace on Sunday 
creeps out in this direction. Reverend gentle- 
men (like the clergy at the Sion College meetin 
are unwilling to let others even try to pas ben. § 
where they have failed. Reverend gentlemen, 
with some admirable exceptions, (unhappily re- 
presenting the least powerful influences in cleri- 
cal councils,) will not see that the project we ad- 
vocate gives the Church yet another opportunity 
—perhaps the last—of regaining the lost affee- 
tions of the people by identifying itself with the 
spirit of popular progress. Reverend gentlemen 
shrink from wise conciliation; cling to useless pro- 
hibition ; and think they can call back the lost 
sheep to the fold by erying, ‘ Fie uate all Sunday 
reform that comes from other pulpits and other 
platforms than ours!” 

What answer shall we make to Reverend 
zentlemen? Simply this:—We would fain have 
had you with us; we would fain have seen 
you ready to join this movement of ours, for the 
sake of turning it, as you might have turned it, 
to the advantage of the religion which you are 
appointed to teach—but you have chosen to 
denounce and oppose us; and we have now no 
alternative but to tell you that neither denuncia- 
tion nor opposition shall induce us to abate one 
jot in our perseverance until our cause has 
triumphed, let that triumph be ever so difficult 
and ever so far off. We believe that all of your 
poorer brethren whom you cannot get to go to 
church, must be taught how to occupy their leisure 
day innocently and usefully somewhere else, as 
a means of preventing much present evil, and 
producing much future good. We believe that 
such occupation as we design affording to the 
working classes—however gradually its influences 
may affect them at first—can have no other 
ultimate tendency than to elevate their minds, to 
quicken their sympathies, to cleanse their hearts ; 
and, therefore, to make them better fitted 
than they are now to receive such teaching 
and advice as may ultimately induce them to 
attend to their spiritual concerns. We believe 
that the state of the artisan’s mind wants as 
much refreshing and improving on a Sunday 
as the state of his body; and we think this sort 
of mental improvement may be better achieved 
by opening such a place to him as the Palace at 
Sydenham, than by leaving him to lounge about 
Primrose Hill, to le asleep in the Park, to smoke 
in tea-gardens, and to drink in tap-rooms. We 
have already told you what the social necessity 
is which urges us to work for our present purpose. 
Tf you next want our religious authority for seek- 
ing it, we refer you to the text-book of Christi- 
anity—to the words and example of Jesus CuRist, 
as set down in the New Testament. By this 
authority we are willing to be judged—by that 
necessity certain to be justified. We are voy 
persuaded that we now labour for a result whic 
is as righteous as it is important ; and, while these 
are our convictions, we working-men—whether 
we work with our brains or our hands—will not 
rest, say or do what you please, until our own 
system of Sunday observance is allowed its trial 
as well as yours. 





THE CONFESSIONAL OF THE CARDINAL. 


Tue existence of the Roman Catholic Literary 
Society at Leeds, testifying that ‘“ the diffusion 
of sound knowledge” is necessary ‘to raise the 
character of the people and advance their true 
social welfare,” is a greater fact than the jesuiti- 
eal lecture delivered by Cardinal Wiseman. The 





the people in the middle ages spent their Sunday; 
or how foreigners now ated their Sunday in 
France or Germany. We do not want to go | 
back to ancient precedents, or to look abroad for | 





Henry Mayhew, and of being opened by him in 


modern examples. We see that an existing sys- | 


lecture, which undertook to prove “ that science 
has nowhere flourished more, or originated more, 
sublime and useful discoveries than when it has 
been pursued under the influence of the Catholic 
religion,” has been the subject of sarcasm and 
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+ on all hands. For us, however, both 
and the occasion have a meaning any- 





eer inful or ridiculous. On the surface, 
thing the Cardinal was not happy. The asser- 
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e undertook to maintain, and the 
istory, taken together, constitute a 
that startling kind, which is more 
the auditor than creditable to the 


aye? 





sk 
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tely occurs the instance of Galileo; 
i ol undertook to meet that 
‘, the teeth. Galileo, he said, was to- 
while he only taught the astronomical 
Copernicus ; but ‘“ when he insisted 
ry was true,” when he “ drew it 
fith theology,” and “would have 
Scripture bent to his theory, rather 
ig theory bent to Scripture,” the Church 

seized upon and punished him; and 
that, says the Cardinal, “was not until he was 
years of age.” 


seventy So that when a man 
somewhat positive in the latest years of a 
Piiiant scientific life, the supreme church, in its 
imity, will come down upon him, and 
him! It is quite true that science has 
fourished in Italy, because the Italians are an 
eergetic, inquiring, and intellectual race ; but 
there is no necessity to correct the Cardinal, and 
to inform the English reader that science has 
fourished in Italy in spite of the Papal Church 
ama the Inquisition. Cardinal Wiseman con- 
founds the Italians who have promoted science, 
with the Romish Church which has suppressed 
it. If the Italians have been more scientific 
under the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church, it has been as nightingales sing more 
sweetly because they are blinded. According to 
the Cardinal, the wielder of a red-hot knitting- 
needle is the true patron of nightingales. 

If history confutes the Cardinal, what is the 
state of facts at the present day? Not long since 
there was, and perhaps still is, a publication in 
Rome which denied the Copernican or Galilean 
system, and maintained that of Ptolemy. A 
contributor to that publication, Dr. Cullen, was 
appointed by the Pope to the chief episcopal 
command * Ireland. Throughout the schools | 
of Italy—ancient institutions descended to the | 

le from the times when Italy was herself, | 

t now in possession of Kmperor or Pope—the | 
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whole aim of the tutor is to train the child to ser- 
vility, spiritual and social. In the Lombard schools, 
forexample, the children are taught that they | 
must render to the Emperor “the same obedience | 
#stoGod.” In the upper schools the students | 
are taught science according to the books which 
sabserve imperial or papal views ; and so little is 
inquiry encouraged, that the student is required to 
answer the professor ir the very terms of the 
question. In some schools political economy is 
taught aceording to the Austrian system of ad- 
ministration, In others, there is a course of 
public law, which occupies the student exactly 
three days! Such is the state of science in that 
favou i country, where the human intellect has 
80 luxuriantly flourished. 
The Proposition practically involved in Cardinal 
lseman’s lesson, so far as he indicates it, is of a 
curious kind; but it is not limited to the Church 
of which the Cardinal is so distinguished an orna- 
ment. It is this, that you should be taught to | 
ve in matters of geology, astronomy, and | 
sical science generally, as they are taught by | 
the authors of Genesis and of the History of | 
oshua. You may learn to know according to | 
a Well, Humboldt, and other modern in- 
> VUb you must use the language of the 
writers who lived ages before even You may 
now according to Richard Owen, but you must 
- that the truth is with the much more | 
use the posophers : the adult intellect must | 
mest I guage of the infant; and its philosophy | 
ry ons — ow meneoyiable lessons of 
) Who is a boy,” and “likes to 
ph Now this is impracticable. Re- | 
in whats ee sacred subjects are perpetuated | 
dates rall, human language; and the Car- 
language wth the cnn ~ gps of - 
nguageitself. lt presumes that | 
plas of the works of the ieoation, as it | 
~ 8 derogatory to the reverence for that 
Mistake thar Buckland fell into the same | 
when 


ough he endeavoured to disguise it, | 


the be tried to reconcile with modern science 
* forth eternal 


s 


of those early records, which set 
times, and truths in the crude dialect of the 
when he endeavoured to show that 


the words meant different things from their plain 
“iliac “days” meant countless ages, and so 
orth. 

But the lesson taught by the Leeds assemblage, 
and even by the unconscious part of Dr. Wise- 
man’s Own oration, tells a much more instructi 
lesson. In declaring that the Papal Government 
fosters the development of science, the Cardinal 
uttered a gigantic confession of what even he, 
the thoroughgoing servant of that Government, 
recognised as that which ought to be. In claim- 
ing for the Papal Government that it keeps 
science fostered and free, he puts in a claim which 
admits that science ought to be fostered and free. 
Of the facts we can judge for ourselves ; the duty 
we find confessed in the language of Wiseman ; 
and we agree with him. A right conception of 
religious truth does require a developed intellect 
and an extended knowledge of the works of crea- 
tion. We have examples of that principle, both 
by converse and by the direct process. 

In Italy, where, as Cardinal Wiseman admits, 
science ought to be free and widely developed, it 
has been kept down by the operation of the spi- 
ritual government; and the result is seen in the 
ignorance of the population, the backward state 
of science amongst its authorized professors, and 
also in the universal decline of religious feeling. 
The great body of the population is sunk in 
ignorance, which cannot comprehend the dogmas 
paraded before it ; or else when it rises to thought, 
it rises also to atheism. Such a result is natural 
when the Godhead itself is declared to be repre- 
sented by that fallible mortal who has made such 
fatal political mistakes, who is affected with epi- 
leptic fits, and who is now maintained on his 
ricketty seat by alien bayonets. When a people 
is told that that is a vice-Godhead, the people is 
naturally embued with religious disrespect. The 
Pope’s own Government has declared, in a me- 
morial to the representative of Austria, that if he 
were abandoned by his foreign allies, he would 
not for an instant be safe against the fury of his 
own subjects. The practical effects in Italy, 
therefore, of keeping down science and know- 
ledge, are ignorance, atheism, and anarchy. 





If there is an improvement, we see it far away | E 
| ticular recipient, if they were a little, as it were, 
subjected to a process of mastication in political 


on the borders of this spiritual domain. We see 
in Ireland the members of the same Church, con- 
fessing, by their patronage of the Queen’s col- 
leges, that religious conviction is not incompa- 
tible with the search after the best science of the 
day. In Germany, the “Free Church” has 
escaped from the trammels of Romanist bigotry, 
and the sublimest of religious feeling is seen 
associated in a Humboldt with the sublimest 
form of modern science. Under the shadow of 
his cardinal’s hat, Dr. Wiseman declares that 


| which ought to be: we find it not in Rome or 


Italy ; but we find it far away on the borders of 


| the Catholic territory, where a truly Catholic 


religion is escaping from the thraldom of Rome. 
MR. COBDEN AND THE PRESS. 

Mr. Coxpen claims to be in his own person the 

“leading article.” “The public at large,” he 

says, “resort to news-rooms only for the news in 

the journals. Nineteen twentieths of a journal 


consists of news, and that is what the people look | 
Facts and intelligence are the things sought. | 


for. 
As to the leading articles, so far as guidance and 
direction are concerned, they are the least useful 
and interesting parts of the papers.” 

It is curious that Mr. Cubien with such striking 
command of Saxon, is not able to use language 
that is unequivocal. What the people seeks, he 
says, is “ fagts and intelligence.” Now, what does 
he mean by intelligence? Does he mean under- 
standing in the readers ; as that indeed is an im- 
portant qualification for the reception of facts. 
The exhibition of facts without intelligence in the 
readers is a very useless operation; and un- 
doubtedly if readers were thoroughly informed on 
all facts simply stated, then there would be no 
necessity for comment or explanation. But is it 
so? Mr. Cobden seems to suppose that all 
readers are in that respect on a par with Editors ; 


which is a very strong supposition for a gentle- | 


man who ought so well to understand the advan- 
tages derivable from division of employments. 
In early life, it was Mr. Cobden’s business to 
understand the nature of supply and demand in 
some particular trade ; and he so well understood 
the sleastai of having men devoted to the par- 
ticular business of sale and purchase, without 
reference to making or using, that he attained, it 
issaid, a signal success in that particular branch 
of employment. 


There does not appear to be any very 
ful amount of fatale weantna’ for collecting the 


wooll rtion of particular seeds, bringing it 
over to this country, and subjecting it to a pro- 


cess of conversion into thread, and then to cotton 
cloth ; and yet human understandings of a high 
order are devoted to different portions of that 
process. Many minds very respectable are en- 
gaged in rearing the plant, others in ship the 
down, others in selling the thing ship others 
in unpacking it and twisting it into thread, others 
in weaving the threads to make cloth. Nay, we 
have understood that in certain remote ons 
of this country there have been masterly intel- 
lects devoted to the single process of putting 
colours, not of the very highest quality, on the 
tissue thus realized. Now, when once the process is 
established by rule, it does not require a very pro- 
found understanding to raise cotton-down of a 
white staple on a proper soil. After a Watt and 
an Arkwright have showri us how to make steam- 
machinery, it is comparatively easy to convert the 
cotton-down, first, into threads with few breaks 
in them, and then into cotton-cloth without man 

‘“‘ends-out.” And having the cotton-cloth, it 
does not need a mind of gigantic power, or 
enormous insight—a mind “ which ean pick pins 
up, yet can possess the vigour of trimming well 
the jacket of a tiger,"—to print upon that even 
cotton-cloth with patent rollers the impress of 
those indifferent pigments. Yet not one of those 
processes can be so well performed without a 
special devotion of the understanding. It occurs 
to us that the treatment of the raw material of 
news falls within the same description, Take 
any given rustic, put him before you in circum- 
stances most conducive to attention, and expound 
to him in the plainest language any given 
number of facts, from twenty to one thousand, 
and then state the result. Nay, select a more 
intelligent individual, a barber for example, or a 
calico-printer, and pour into his ear any given 
number of “facts ;” and tell us how man of 
those facts will fructify in his mind? We have 
an idea that the larger proportion of them would 
pass unassimilated ; and that they might become 
much more capable of digestion by that par- 


comment ; if they were explained, their bearing 
shown, and their relative importance duly set in 
order. On the lowest mechanical ground, there- 
fore, the political commentator becomesamanufac- 
turer of raw material; and on the lowest ground 
of dividing employment, he is as much better able 
to do that for the reader, as the manufacturer is 
able to make better cloth than the homespun of 
the farmer. 

But that is only a small portion of the journal- 
ist’s business ; a higher portion consists in col- 
lecting information very different from that at- 
tainable by “ gentlemen connected with the 
press,” casual reporters, or foreign correspond- 
ents. The real Editor mixes in political society ; 
he knows what is going on much more than he 
is at liberty to state in his columns—more, per- 
haps, than may reach the ear of Mr. Cobden him- 
self. By these lights, bringing the raw material 
of news into unity, be is able, in point of fact, to 
supply to the reader a totally new species of in- 
formation—information, namely, as to the causes, 
| the relations, and the consequences of the “ facts” 
| which Mr. Cobden desiderates. In some cases 

Mr. Cobden and other readers may infer this in- 
formation for themselves, though they may not 
| always have the leisure or the abilities to do so; 
| but in other cases, the true information lies be- 
| yond the scope of inference. There is no doubt, 
| for example, as the Times says, that the most 
important news which, with all its unparalleled 
machinery, it can communicate to the public, is 
| to be found in its leading articles; where the 
raw material is collected, sifted, analyzed, com- 
bined, and illustrated, by special information de- 
rived from quarters as inaccessible to the ordinary 
caterers for news as it is to the general reader. 


There is an involuntary bonhomie about Mr. 
Cobden which almost reconciles us tothe maniacal 
dislike that seizes him at the sight of a militia 
man, or a newspaper article. “ There are,” he 
tells us, with his customary naiveté, “ far more 
‘newspapers in America than here with abundance 
of facts; but they have less political influence ;” 
for the simple reason, let us inform Mr. Cobden, 
that in America the business of the newspaper 
consists almost entirely in stating facts through 
i the news and advertising columns; and that, 
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speaking quite generally, and having illustrious 
exceptions in our eye, the business of the editor 
is less effectively done, for the reason which Mr. 
Cobden will better than any other, 
that it is not so w id for. ‘ 

We are much mistaken if Mr. Cobden is not 
familiar with the very common explanation that 
newspapers represent the opinions of their 
readers, for this practical reason, that if they do 
not do so, readers will not buy them. It may be 
very wise to see both sides of a question, and to 
be more anxious about what ean be said against 

ou, than what can be said for you; but the fact 
is, that the object of most men in buying a news- 
paper is to enjoy the statement of their own in- 
articulate notions in the shape of artistical de- 
velopment and expression. A reader never so 


thoroughly enjoys a r as when he can say, 
Ke that is pee iv whas I have said myself;” and 
he always tries to buy that paper which can give 
to his own opinions an air of the greatest point 
and wisdom. It is looking into a mirror which 
tells him, not the sw rfcial aspect, so inadequate 
to the expression of his real beauty and dignity, 
but that mner truth which is a more perfect por- 
trait of the whole man; a mirror which makes 
Simpson see with his own eyes the Socrates that 
he feels himself to be. For this reason it is to be 
taken that the papers which are purchased repre- 
sent the opinions of their purehasers. ow, 
unfortunately, it does happen that all the papers 
which are purchased at present, and thus repre- 
sent the opinions of their purchasers, are engaged 
in setting forth the exact opposite of Mr. Cob- 
den’s opinions ; and it is quite natural that he 
should wish, like Louis Napoleon, or Sir Peter 
Laurie, to ‘* put down” all these unpleasant op- 
ments. Luckily, however, for others, if not 
or himself, he can only express the wish, and 
cannot effectuate it. There are two advantages 
in his expressing the wish :—it relieves his mind, 
and it enables the public the better to understand 
how little Mr. Cobden is master either of “ the 
situation” or of himeelf. 














Open Council. 
(x THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME 


ABE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. ] 





There is no Jearned man but will confess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and ois judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable 
for him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable 
for his adversary to write.—Mutron. 





THE ACHILLI CASE—THE LAW OF LIBEL. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Srr,—In your last week’s number you invite the atten- 
tion of “noisy law-reformers and barristers out of 
work” to the law of libel, and its recent emendations. 
Now, I am not a law-reformer in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, however “ noisy” I may be in other 
departments of life; neither am I wholly “out of 





self, to say the least of it, indiscreetly. More than 
this, he had to vindicate, and I say it was his duty to 
vindicate, the sentence upon which the Court had 
agreed, from the imputation of sectarian severity, on 
the one hand, or undue lenity, which was sure to be 
attributed by the Exeter-Hallians, upon the other ; and 
thig he did by showing that the verdict having been 
wrong in many instances, and substantially contrary to 
the evidence, the defendant would have been justly 
visited with a nominal penalty, if it had not been for 
the evident animus so virulently displayed, and so pal- 
bably, so curiously, at variance with his previous 
writings. I defy any one acquainted with Dr. New- 
man’s earlier compositions, not to have made the same 
mental observation ; and why is poor Coleridge to be 
blamed for giving it utterance? In any ordinary case, 
this is always an ingredient in the sentence; why on 
earth is this storm in a puddle to be the exception ? 

I observe that you have been led into error, in com- 
mon with many others, by the reports of the proceed- 
ings. The sentence was heard with breathless atten- 
tion until the last words, “watil the fine be paid,” 
when a few enthusiastic Roman Catholics laughed at 
the notion of the imprisonment being contingent upon 
such a simple solution. There was therefore no general 
laughter at the sentence, nor could there, in decency, 
have been. 

One more remark, and I have done. It is quite 
clear that ordering witnesses out of court, with the 
present system of shorthand writers, in a lengthy trial, 
is a farce, and the sooner it is done away with the better. 
A rich defendant has thus an immense advantage over 
a poor one; and he is precisely the man who ought to 
be most looked after, as he has the greater opportuni- 
ties for subornation of others, and greater self-possession 
in giving his own evidence. 

I have run on so long, that I must defer my inves- 
tigation of the present state of the law of slander till 
next week. I may, however, begin here by explaining 
what I find is very generally misunderstood, that the 
6 and 7 Vic. c. 96, commonly called Lord Campbell’s 
Act, applies only to criminal proceedings ; those by 
indictment, and criminal information, the latter of 
which was the course adopted by Dr. Achilli. In an 
action at law, to recover damages, as distinct from 
penalties inflicted by the Crown, the truth of the charges 
was a good defence; but in proceeding criminally 
(which was frequently done, and more so than will be 
the case, now that parties are examinable, in order to 
enable the prosecutor himself to appear as a witness), 
the defendant was safe to have a verdict against him, 
if the publication was proved. To remedy this, the 


| above act was passed, which enacts that in such cases 


it shall be competent for the defendant “to allege the 
truth of the said matters charged, and further to allege 


| that it was for the public benefit that the said matters 


should be published, and the particular fact by reason 


| whereof it was for the public benefit.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


work,” although I could do a little more than an un- | 


discriminating public entrusts to me. Nathless, as I 
feel some interest in the topic suggested, and am of 
opinion that it is of more public importance than is 
commonly supposed, I will, with your permission, en- 
deavour to be “practical,” and therefore, I hope, 
useful. 

Before, however, I begin, I wish to give my humble 
testimony to the manner in which Judge Coleridge 
passed sentence upon Dr. Newman, which is the peg 
upon which the article hangs. As it seems to me, he 
discharged a very difficult task with singular tact and 
good feeling. Remember, he had to punish an old 
and much esteemed friend, to go through the usual 
“ practice” expected upon such occasions, after a trial 
in whieh he felt that justice, full justice, had not been 


| week as my text. 


This sentence, if you will permit me, I will take next 


C. G. M. 
Temple, Feb. 10. 





THE RAPTURES OF AN ANGLO-BONAPARTIST 
“ CONVERT.” 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Srmr,— Really your “Open Council” is no misnomer. 
Louis Napoleon ought not to be angry at the Sun, for 
quoting from your columns, seeing what an ardent 
worshipper of lis has free access to them. There can 
be no objection to “ C. L. E.” painting the private side 
of the Emperor, if “ C. L. E.’s” colours are truly laid 
on. We have no wish to find any man altogether bad, 
but we ought not to have the possible good paraded as 
an apology for known and proved evil. No private 
worth can convert public crime into a virtue. If the 
French Emperor has “as generous a heart as ever filled 
human breast,” all that can be said is—so much the 
worse for the “ generous hearts :” for, if the late poli- 
tical career of our new Emperor is compatible with such 
hearts, the sooner we find another name for them the 
better. Ifthe “ slaughter” of December was “a wise and 


| just necessity,” political crime is in future impossible. 


The Irish murderer, who prowls about at night, with his 


| bludgeon, to slaughter “selfish factions,” ought to re- 
| ceive the respectful attention of the English people— 
| he is the ‘‘ master mind,” comprehending the genius of 


doue by the verdict, and in which his next neighbour, | 
the presiding Judge at that trial, had conducted him- | “ Skimpole” ever yet devised, for creating popular dis- 


his “ situation,” a model to European statesmen. It is 
no uncharitable wish to express, that when the next 
demonstration of a “wise and just slaughter,” like 
that of December takes place, “C. L, E.” may be in 
the midst thereof. It will be strange if it does not 
chasten his raptures at its wisdom and justice. Does 
your correspondent mean to tell the English people 
that their “sainted Queen Dowager” would have sym- 
pathized with that slaughter, or with the perjury or 
despotism which has disgraced noble France? If so, 
he is taking a more effectual way than the vilest 








trust of “ sainted Queen dowagers,” If Louis 
leon’s tenderness to courtezans is to cover his 
mense burglary of the national liberty he hed ge. 
to protect, might not an admiring word Yet be spube. 
for our Shephards, Wilds, and Hacketts, who got, 
had this virtue, and who, it seems, wanting a “¢ 1, 
to bring it out, have been too long neglected, 
If Louis Napoleon deserves our admiration fop 
he has done, let us down with our Alfreds ang ow 
berts, and get Neros and Caligulas in thei 
Credit the French Emperor with whatever Virtae i 
has, with whatever good he does, and T wil} join 
«C, L. E.” in any honest admiration ; bat, ifyours 
respondent assumes to tell the people of thiy 
that the act of to-day converts into virtue the aig 
yesterday, I tell him he is propagating the danger 
and immoral maxim that it is lawful to do ey 
good may come; and, when you have 
infamous principle to the nation, what robber egy 
seize, what murderer can you arrest, what crime 
you condemn? All criminals mean to do 
their ambition has succeeded, and their Passions ap 
gratified. 
One other thing let “ C. L. E.” and such “ convert 
remember,—if the perjuries, massacres, deportation, : 
and despotism of Louis Napoleon are the “wise aj 
just acts of an honest clear-headed raler,” what a da 
bloody, and portentous lesson is he teaching the wu. 
ing-classes of this country? If a man t whom 
“sainted queen dowagers” minister, whom “bolige” 
women relieve, who has led the worthless, if not the 
disreputable, life of a tenth-rate man about town for 
years,—if such a man may wade through perjury mj 
blood to a throne, what may not your honest dem. 
gogue do, who spends his weary years in meritorigs 
and hopeless toil, to perish, at last, separated from hi 
wife, in a poor-house, under the scorn and Teproaches of 
successful affluence ? Can “ Mr. Communist Skimpole’ 
be wrong, whatever vulgar prejudice may i 
to him, if Louis Napoleon be right? Ifa 
press, transported citizens, exiled statesmen, and a Py. 
liament of slaves, be the exhibition of “ genial fal. 
heartedness” to a nation, no anarchy is henceforth a 
evil. The long lessons of constitutional wisdom whid 
we have been teaching the working-classes,—the advia 
so patiently urged upon them, and so nobly accepted, 
that political redress is to be sought by reason through 
law, and not through violence, have been hypocritial 
delusions, if the conversion of “C. L. E.” bea sound j 
one. A darker or sadder suggestion, to the justly m 
easy misery of our working people, no one has made, 
than is contained in the moral of the “ Convert’s qi. 
nion of the Emperor.” G. 40. 
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FRIENDS OF ITALY. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) } 


Sir,—Have you space for a couple of wordsto the 
many “ friends of Italy” who will be now engaged in 
obtaining signatures to the petitions to be presented 
when Mr. Duncombe makes his motion ? 4 
1. All who feel strongly about the wrongs of the 
Italian people are struck with the comparative ™ 
sympathy and inactivity shown by numbers of persons 
who yet hold right views upon the subject, love fre- 
dom, and mean to do something for it. May I sug: 
gest to the wonderers and the wondered at, that the 
commonest cause of the phenomenon is simply ina 
tentiveness, the want of a little mutual concentration, 
So the remedy for lukewarmness is easy,—once really 
attend to what is passing in Italy, and force the mind 
to realize distant facts, and a proper sympathy mus 
arise, to nerve one for action. Any enthusiastic ani 
really energetic “Friend of Italy” may test this, by 
trying the effect, upon some comparatively lukewarm 
“friend,” of a little word-painting in touching up” 
the condition of that country. ; 
2. I trust the love of truthfulness, and s prope 
sense of the superiority of the cause of Liberty to ay 
need of “sham” help, will prevent any “active” friend 
begging for signatures, and dragging uninformed and » 
unwilling pens to the feet of the petitions. No; le 
us spread information, and rouse feeling by all the 
awful arts of propagandism, but carefully abstain from 
small tricks and subornation of insincerity, keeping * 
clear conscience for the needs of future action—I am 
Sir, your faithful Servant, Gotpine PEnRoss. 
London, January 17th, 1853. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. a 

Will a “ Rationalist” be so good as to send a ¢ . 
letter, with his name and address? We thank ham the kind 
and considerate spirit of his second letter, signed . A ere 

“ Any one” is informed that the subject of his letter has 
quently been dealt with in print before it found yep tind 
 Postulates and Data.” It is a notorious, but vers’ 4 
nacious correspondent to be assured, an exceptio 1 a 

Letters on “The Arms of Scotland,”—‘ The Income 
Property Tax,” &c., are in type. 
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are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
Gnuacs make laws—they interpret and try to enforcethem.— Edinburgh Review. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
Two Lerrrers to Cuaries Dickens. 

No. II. 
My pear Dickens,—In my former letter I explained how all the decisive 
suthorities in Science are emphatically against the notion of Spontaneous 
Combustion; and I declared the evidence upon which the notion was founded 
to be evidence not trustworthy, even were it testifying to things strange 
credible, far less so, therefore, when testifying to things physically 
i ible. ‘Reported cases” must always be received with cautious 
qriticism, the difficulty of reporting truly being so very great. In the 
eases of supposed Spontaneous Combustion I have read, the majority seem 
to me utterly untrustworthy, and those few that seem more circumstantial 
and reliable, I believe to have one of two sources of error—they either 
omit to state certain facts which would alter the whole aspect of the case, 
or they state facts which were not. This may appear arbitrary ; but in 
"the case I formerly put to you, (of a lamp-post suddenly converted into 
an elm-tree by a flash of lightning) what is your rejection of respectable 
testimony but an arbitrary decision? You do not believe in clairvoyanteg 


who detect robberies, and give precise information of the whereabouts of 


Sir John Franklin ; yet there is ‘‘ evidence” for these marvels. You do 
not believe in the Rappites, or other communications with Ghosts ; mainly 
because you do not believe in ghosts. First prove that ghosts exist, and 
then one may listen to a gentleman who pretends to hold conversations 
with them. In like manner I say that the “inflammable gases” soprodigally 
thrown into the subject by the defenders of Spontaneous Combustion, are 
fictions of the imagination, the ghosts of credulous ignorance ; and against 
the evidence of reported cases I will set the evidence of Science, and prove, 

Ist, that the human body is not such as to render Spontaneous Combus- 
tion possible ; 

od, that there are no known conditions of disease which can make 
it 80; 

$rd, that there is no possibility of the presence of inflammable gases 
in the body (save occasionally in the colon); and 

4th, that all theories advanced in its favour are inviolationof fundamental 
laws. I will endeavour to do this in language intelligible even to those 
who have never attended a course of lectures, nor read a scientific 
treatise. 

The human body in its healthy state is not readily combustible ; indeed, 
it is extremely difficult to burn. And let me, at the outset, remove some 
of the equivocation lying in the word burn. We say, ‘ I burnt my finger,” 
and “I burnt the paper.” Here are two very different processes named 
by the same word. You may easily burn your finger, but you cannot 
barn it as the paper is burned, that is to say, make it ignite, and produce 
aflame which shall carry on the combustion from one part to another: the 
continued application of intense heat is absolutely necessary for that ; 
and yet for Spontaneous Combustion (as distinguished from a local burn) 
the flame and the combustibility are indispensable. Whenever I use the 
word burn” I shall use it inthis sense, because in this sense alone is it 
applicable here. 

As a primary fact then, we have what may be termed the incombusti- 
bility of the living body. Professor Apjohn indeed tells us, in that 
article already alluded to, (Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, art., Spon. 
Comb.) “the human body is a combustible compound.” Yes! so is a 
pianoforte. But how combustible? Not at all while living, and with 
great difficulty when dead. You cannot burn living flesh, you must dry 
it first, and in drying it you destroy its vitality. The reason is simple. 
The human body consists principally of water. A man weighing 120/bs. 
has about 90/bs. of pure water in his composition; and that water is 
indispensable to his vitality. Observe, I do not say 90lbs. of liquid merely, 
but lbs. of water. Now, let us suppose the solid portions of the 
tissues which contain the water as a sponge does, to be very inflammable 
substances, (though in truth the earthy portions of these solids are not) 
yet you will see at once they will not ignite while the water is there, any 
more than gunpowder would ignite if it were mixed with three-fourths of 
water ; the water must first be evaporated; and that is why continued 
application of intense heat is necessary to burn flesh. Let me now quote 

on this point :— : 

“Tn the living body one circumstance opposes its being set fire 10 and burned, 
. is absent in the dead body ; namely, the circulation of the blood. Ina 
ie of fesh acted on by fire, the fluids which moisten it remain where they are 

fvaporated ; but in a living body there flows throngh all, even the minutest 
Parts, a current of blood which causes this result, that the heated portions are con- 
flerce, _— away and replaced by cooler portions. If the fire without be very 

— takes place from the blood, consisting in a flow of water outwards 
sag fall of point. The skin is detached from the subjacent parts, and a 
: water, is thus formed. So long as the current of blood continues, 
Y may be injured by external heat; but it cannot burn, or become burned 
till the circulation has ceased ; that is, till death has taken place.” 


Much then we have ascertained : in the living normal condition 


‘This 








the human body is incombustible, or nearly so. It can be destroyed, it 
cannot be made to ignite, except by intense heat long applied. But the 
adherents to your cause will consider such a demonstration as superfluous, 
because they conceive it quite possible for disease to generate certain 
morbid conditions which shall alter the whole case, and render the body 
combustible. In the same way it is argued, one cannot, in a normal con- 
dition, see from this standing point of England what Sir John Franklin may 
be doing among the Arctic snows, but in the clairvoyante there is an ab- 
normal condition generated which makes it easy for her to see! A positive 
philosopher requires some other proof than may lie in the vague phrase 
“abnormal condition ;” and a student of physiology will require some- 
thing more precise than “ morbid conditions” unspecified ; for myself I 
can imagine no such conditions so long as the human body is constituted 
as at present. But let us look into the matter. 

Your friends will probably lay little stress on Liebig’s pertinent remark 
that no one of the “Spontaneous” theorists “has ever oceupied himself with 
experiments to learn the behaviour of animal matter in the fire. No one 
of them has ever in his life observed a morbid state by which the body is 
rendered easily or quickly combustible.” This is but anegative argument, 
and the arguments by which the theory is supported are at any rate 
positive in their statement. Positive, but not felicitous. 

Fodéré (Médecine Légale, iii. p. 219,) thinks that the incombustibility 
of the healthy body is owing to the perfection of the process of assimilation 
whereby the vital force is enabled to protect the tissues from physical 
laws, such as the action of the atmosphere ; and that when habitual 
drunkenness has weakened this assimilation, vitality is no longer powerful 
enough to withstand physical laws. 

Fodéré was, you assure me, one of the ‘“‘pestilent Frenchmen who would 
investigate the matter.” IfIhad no other grounds for refusing to admit 
his competence in this case, the passage just referred to would suffice ; and 
for these reasons :-— 

Ist. It is not the vital force which makes the body incombustible, it is 
the presence of water. 

2nd. The action of the atmosphere on the tissues, which this absurd 
vital force is absurdly made to resist, (Fodéré forgetting that the action 
goes on incessantly in the oxidation of the tissues by means of respiration!) 
is not that of combustion, but of decay—the dead body does not ignite, it 
decays. 

3rd. Any other weakening of the assimilative power would, on this 
reasoning, lead to Spontaneous Combustion. 

The notion that “vital foree” (a name used to conceal our ignorance) 
resists the action of physical laws, is very common, if not universal ; indeed 
I believe I may claim to have been the first who promulgated the opposite 
view.* Because the living body “resists decay,” it is supposed that 
chemical laws are overruled by vital force. Without entering into the 
thousand and one cases of chemical composition and decomposition which 
take place in the body, transforming food into blood, blood into tissue, 
and tissue into waste matter, without, I say, touching on the minutia of 
organic chemistry, I think it can be made clear that, when any chemical 
law is “ overruled,” it is by another chemical law, and not by “vital foree;” 
in other words, organic chemistry operates by the same laws as inorganie 
chemistry, and if a force seems to be held in abeyance it is because the 
path of its direction is intersected by some stronger force. Any student 
of chemistry will suggest a thousand examples. Here is one—sulphur has 
an affinity for lead ; it is a chemical law that sulphur will combine with 
lead if unobstructed. But if you fuse iron and lead together in a crucible 
containing sulphur, the iron separates from the lead and combines with 
the sulphur, because its affinity for sulphur is stronger than its affinity for 
lead, and so long as a particle of iron remains uncombined with sulphur 
the affinity of Zead for sulphur remains imperative, 7.e., a chemical law is 
overruled. What seems to be the suspension of chemical laws in vital 
processes is equally owing to the modifying influence of some other 
chemical (or physical) force. Thus the free alkali in the blood affects the 
combination of organic compounds with oxygen in a way unknown in the 
absence of alkali; milk sugar may by it be made to deprive even metallic 
oxides of their oxygen. 

“ Vital force” does not prevent the action of the atmosphere, for that 
action is incessant. Every moment admits oxygen, and this oxygen burns 
the earbon and hydrogen, burns the living tissues, just as it would burn 
the dead body. Vital foree does not prevent the action, it repairs the 
breach! The waste of tissue is incessant. Every time you move your 
arm, wink your eye, or think a thought, a particle of solid substance has 
been wasted—burned. But you are none the poorer. If the waste is in- 
cessant, incessant also the repair! Food furnishes fuel to the “ devour- 
ing element” of fire. Assimilation is the active stoker who supplies the 


* Thus, in the physiological treatise published within the last month, we read,—* It 
is one of the chief peculiarities of the Vital force, that it is able, so long as it is 
capable of being fully exerted, to resist and keep at bay the influence of those Chemical 
and Physical forces, which would tend, were it not for this property of the living 
substance, to effect its speedy disintegration and decay.”—Dr. er, Human 
Physiology, 4th edition, p. 95. Yet Dr. Carpenter is one of those who have most con- 
tributed to discredit the metaphysical fiction of Vital force. Let me add, to anticipate 
saisocneantion, that so far from ignoring the speciality of physiological laws, I quite 

wi 


those who deny that or has any claim toa 
ad think that whats callad organi chemnistey veclly belongs to the domain of phyulology, 
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locomotive ; and if he be ready at his post, the engine is in no danger, 
But, if he be sleeping or drunk, and cannot attend to his duties, the fire 
first becomes low, (and that is fatigue,) or it goes out (and that is death ;) 
and, after this, oxygen, still demanding fuel, attacks the combustible grate 
itself (and that is decay.) 

You remember that terrible story of the woman pursued by wolves, 
and forced to sacrifice her children one by one, to stay the ravenous 
enemy, and save the rest? That is an image of our life! We fling por- 
tions of our substance to the ravenous atmosphere, and when we have no 
more children to thrust between us and destruction, we succumb to it, 
Life is an incessant Decomposition and Recomposition ; death is the ces- 
sation of Recomposition. ° 

Having said so much, it will be clear to the reader that if Aleohol de- 
stroys the power of Assimilation, it gives up the body to that destructive 
process of Decomposition, which is only held in check by fresh fuel. 
When Assimilation is destroyed, and when nearly all the fat in the body 
has rendered up its carbon as fuel, then the oxygen of the atmosphere at- 
tacks the tissues more vigorously, enters the breach no longer reparable, 
oxidizes particles of the brain, and ushers in Delirium Tremens in all his 
terrors ! 

The other authorities on your side talk very confidently of two possible 
sources of Spontaneous Combustion, a “saturation of the tissues with 
alcohol,” and a “generation of phosphuretted hydrogen gas.” I shal] 
show,— 

1st. That you cannot saturate the tissues with alcohol ;— 

2nd. That, if you could, it would not make the body one iota more 
combustible, and is, therefore, not admissible as a cause. 

3rd. That phosphuretted hydrogen is a gas not present, not possible, 
in the living body. 

4th. And that its presence, if proved, would not make the body com- 
bustible, would not render Spontaneous Combustion a whit more 
probable. 

Professor Apjohn tells us, “that the bodies of drunkards may become, 
as it were, soaked with alcohol, seems fully established by observation.” 
I regret to be forced to give a flat contradiction to a gentleman of Pro- 
fessor Apjohn’s position, but observation cannot have established any- 
thing of the sort. Only a preconceived theory could have allowed him to 
keep out of view certain physiological laws, which make the proposition 
absurd. Saturate the tissues with alcohol, indeed! Why, this is to sup- 
pose that the alcohol taken into the stomach actually remains as alcohol, 
and, as such, replaces, let us say, the water. Nothing of the kind! 
Alcohol cannot remain. It is burned in the body, there and then. It is 
consumed in the lungs. Oxygen hungers for it, prefers it to the other 
food offered by the body, burns it before it thinks of burning the other 





| life. 


food ; and, when burnt, the alcohol is not alcohol, but carbonic acid and | 


water. Precisely because the oxygen, which enters in every act of respi. 
ration, has a greater affinity for alechol than for other food, the effect of 


spirituous liquors is injurious to the system, tending to impede the | 
oxidation of the excrementitious matters which the blood contains, and 


which demand to be carried away. Alcohol, then, is not a thing which 
remains in the system ; although, to hear people talk as they do, of the 
tissues being soaked in it, one would fancy a hard-drinker became a sort 
of animated brandy-cask, containing, among the fluids of his body, the 
accumulations of a twelvemonth’s indulgence. 
that no faith is to be placed in those statements, respecting the alcohol 
found, on dissection, in the tissues of drunkards. 
in these statements, we must suppose that the man died too soon, after 
drinking, for the aleohol to have been thoroughly consumed—a few more 
hours of respiration would have effaced every trace. Anatomists have 
never succeeded in detecting its presence, except in the brain, and there 
only an extremely minute trace of it. Let us hear no more about satu- 
rating the tissues with alcohol. , 

Let us hear no more about it, not only because the thing is absurd, but 
becanse if it were a fact, the fact would in nowise assist the theory of 
Spontaneous Combustion. Make the man a brandy cask, let the ninety 
pounds of water necessary to his existence, be turned into ninety pounds 
of brandy-and-water, saturate him with alcohol, let him soak in it,— 
his body still remains as incombustible as it was before! Ignite the aleo- 
hol : there will be a blaze ; but it is the alcohol will burn, and not the 
body! As I said before, we see the fact in snapdragon: raisins are 
steeped in alcohol; the alcohol burns, the raisins do not. Nothing is 
simpler than this law: you cannot make an almost incombustible sub- 
stance combustible by the presence of one which burns readily. To make 
any substance combustible, you must remove from it those conditions 
which interfere with combustion; to burn flesh, you must remove the 
water: Liebig says :-~ 

“This notion depends on an erroneous conception of combustibility, or on igno- 
rance of the conditions of combustion. 

“We cannot render a substance which burns with difficulty easily combustible 
by means of one of easy combustibility, but only by removing the cause which 
renders it difficult of combustion ; or by increasing its surface, and consequently 
the access of air, which is indispensable to the process. 

“ When we steep a sponge or clippings of paper in brandy or spirits of wine, and 
kindle the latter, the sponge and the paper are not found more combustible than 


If there is any truth | 


You will perceive, then, | 





they were by themselves. The brandy burns away, and then the paper 

takes fire, but never till all the brandy has been burned off, and then not better 
than if it had not been steeped in brandy. The sponge, under these circumstances, 
does not burn. 

“In like manner, when a piece of flesh is thrown into boiling fat, and the fat ig 
kindled, the fat burns, but not the flesh. It is not kindled, and does not 
to burn, even when the fat is all burned. Flesh is not rendered easily combustible 
by the presence of fat.” 

The mention of fat reminds me that it is the most combustible part of 
our flesh, yet fat will not ignite, except at a temperature of about 999 
degrees F. To heat up the fat ofa body to 800 degrees requires an intengs 
heat applied for some time ; the mere transitory flame of a candle, or of, 
gas, will not do; as you may easily satisfy yourself by trying to ignite the 
tallow of a candle. 

I hope what has been said will be enough to convince you that the 
tissues cannot be saturated with alcohol, and that if they could the body 
would not thereby be rendered more combustible. Let us now turn to 
phosphuretted hydrogen and those other unnamed but devoutly credited 
“inflammable gases” which are said to cause Spontaneous Combustion, 

“ Many of the adherents of the theory of spontaneous combustion admit that in 
the healthy state a living body cannot take fire of itself and burn ; they assume 
that there exists a morbid state, in which, as products of diseased action, com. 
pounds are formed of much greater inflammability than is usually possessed by’ 
animal matters. This is a mere fancy, without even the shadow of observation to 
support it. All nitrogenous bodies require for combustion a higher temperature 
than carbon or hydrogen. It is a peculiarity of these bodies, that by containi 
hydrogen they lose in a great measure their inflammability. On this account, 
nitrogenised compounds are not reckoned among combustibles. Ammonia, a com. 
pound of nitrogen and hydrogen, is no longer combustible ; it cannot be kindled 
a red-hot body, and does not burn. Even phosphorus, in the phosphuret of nitro. 
gen, loses its inflammability. We cannot imagine a nitrogenised body, which, 
transformation, should yield compounds more inflammable than hydrogen, which 
requires a red heat to kindle it in the air.” 

Not only is this notion without any facts to support it, but it is rebutted 
by all the facts we know, and these facts declare that phosphuretted 
hydrogen cannot be formed in the living body. Liebig says, that “no 
phosphorus exists in the body in such a state as to yield by any process 
during life or after death phosphuretted hydrogen gas ;” by which I 
understand him to mean that the phosphorus in the body (with the trifling 
exception of what occurs in the nervous tissue, about one per cent. of the 
whole amount of phosphorus) is in the shape of phosphoric acid and 
cannot therefore form phosphuretted hydrogen. Moreover, this gas is 
not soluble, and could only exist in the intestines, if it existed anywhere, 
and it is so virulent a poison that it could only enter the blood to destroy 
I will not enter more minutely into this matter; it is enough for 
any one who knows the structure of the human body to picture it to his 
mind’s eye, and he will then perceive how wide of any possibility is this 


| notion of Spontaneous Combustion occurring from the formation of phos- 


phuretted hydrogen. With one extract from Liebig I quit this 
point :— 

“A butcher in Neuburg, ninety-nine years ago, had an ox which was sick and 
much swollen. When opened, there flowed out of the belly an inflammable air, 
which was kindled, and then burned with a flame five feet high. The same thing 
was observed by Morton in a dead pig, by Ruysch and Bailly in dead human 
bodies, which had been swollen in an extraordinary manner by the disengagement 
of gases, 

“ Resting on these facts, the adherents of the theory of spontaneous combustion 
assume that disease may produce a state of body in which a combustible gas is dis- 
engaged, which accumulates in the cellular tissue, and, when kindled by an external 
cause, by a flame, or by the electric spark, affects the combustion cf the body. We 
may easily perceive that the conclusion has no connexion with the facts on which 
it is grounded. 

“1. The accumulation of gas in the cellular tissue has only been observed in 
dead bodies, and indeed in such as were far gone in putrefaction and enormously 
swollen. Besides, the gas did not, in these cases, escape through the skin, till a 
cut was made through skin and cellular tissue. Lastly, the gas indeed burned, 
when kindled, but the body was not thereby kindled: it had not become sponta- 
neously combustible, or indeed combustible at all, and was not burned. 

«2. In such as are supposed to have died from spontaneous combustion, a 
swollen state, such as is caused by accumulation of gas, has never been observed.” 


What has already been said of alcohol may be said of phosphuretted 
hydrogen ; by proving its existence you do not aid your theory. The 
body remains an obstinate fact—it is not readily combustible. The 
flame of the gas is no doubt higher than 800 degrees F., and is a splendid 
means of kindling a substance really combustible—but that the body is 
not. The question is not one of temperature only. The living body 
happens to be remarkably well protected, by the evaporation which takes 
place, from the momentary action of a very intense heat; and if you had 
seen Boutigny toss about molten lead, after he had moistened his hands, 
you would vividly realize this fact to your mind’s eye. But since the 
body is only to be burned by the continued application of intense heat, 
your phosphuretted hydrogen (supposed to be exhaled from the lungs) 
might ignite on contact with the air without doing more than singeing 
the body. 

As my purpose in these letters is not to gain an idle victory, but to 
meet on all sides what I believe to be an error, I will not omit here to 
mention a fact which may easily be misconceived and turned against me— 
the fact that the breathof spirit drinkers has sometimespresented alwminous 
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ce; and also that pathologists have recorded cases of cancerous 

sores emitting light. This question need not here be complicated with 

any inquiries as to whether the phenomenon known as animal luminosity 

be due to electricity or to the exhalation of some phosphuretted com- 

d; whatever may be the cause, the effect of phosphorescence in 

- animals is unmistakeably xo¢ that of burning their bodies, nor of anything 

else in the neighbourhood ; so that the fact of phosphorescence is of no 
ayail here. 

To any chemist may be left Professor Apjohn’s assertion, “ When 
putrefaction occurs in the dead body, experience proves that phosphorus 
is evolved among the gaseous products in union with hydrogen; and there 
seems little reason to doubt that this is one of the gases which are occa- 
sionally generated throughout the different textures (! !) of the living sys- 
tem. Now if this be admitted—(ah! if!)—as phosphuretted hydrogen 
inflames upon contact with the atmosphere, we shall have a perfect and 
simple solution of the difficulty of Spontancous Combustion.” 

I have now done with the theories assuming a positive statement. 
There is another and still more common argument to be met. It is said, 
“ May we not conceive that disease generates certain conditions which 
render combustion probable?” How arrogant it seems to quash so 
modest a query! ‘“‘ May we not conceive?”—shall we assume to know 
all possible conditions ? 

Unhappily we cannot conceive them ; we think we can, but cannot. We 
can only affirm that there may be the conditions. If we could conceive 
them we should know them, and knowing, state them. Let me transport 
this assertion elsewhere, and ask, ‘‘ May we not conceive that the 
lightning generates certain conditions in the iron lamp-post which render 
the transmutation into an elm tree probable?” You laugh in my face. 
You know we can conceive xo conditions of the kind, but only assert that 
we can. Directly we begin to specify what the conditions are, we tumble 
headlong into the absurd. You do not profess to know all the conditions 
possible to a lamp-post, but you do know many which interdict its trans- 
mutation into an elm, and until the precise conditions which are to effect 
that transmutation are specified, and shown to be really effectual, you 
decline to believe the thing possible, and utterly laugh to scorn the argu- 
ment founded on any one’s saying he can conceive conditions which he does 
not specify and prove to be operative. 

And now to terminate polemics. If these letters have failed to carry 
conviction to your mind, they may at least effect one of their main objects 
—viz., induce you to make some qualifying statement in the preface to 
Bleak House, so as to prevent the incident of Krook’s death from pro- 
mulgating an error. I call upon you to investigate the state of opinion 


to shake your belief in Spontaneous Combustion, then at any rate, I call 
upon your candour to state in your preface that although you believe in 


the phenomenon, it is a belief rejected by the highest scientific authorities | 
of the day—authorities liable to error, assuredly, and perhaps in error on | 
this very point, but nevertheless deliberate and positive in their rejection. | 


Your genius has moved with beneficent power in so many other directions 


than that of Physiology, it would cost you nothing to avow a mistake, | 


even were you not countenanced by a host of very respectable authorities, 
as is the case in this mistaken hypothesis of Spontaneous Combustion. 
Believe me, my dear Dickens, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. H. Lewes. 





CURRER BELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Villette. By Currer Bell. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Ty Passion and Power—those noble twins of Genius—Currer Bell has no 
living rival, except George Sand. Hers is the passionate heart to feel, 
and the powerful brain to give feeling shape; and that is why she is so 
original, so fascinating. Faults she has, in abundance; they are so 
obvious, they lie so legible on the surface, that to notice them with more 
Insistance than a passing allusion is the very wantonness of criticism. On 
aformer occasion, and in another place, we remonstrated with her on these 
said faults, but we now feel that the lecture was idle. Why wander delighted 
among the craggy clefts and snowy solitudes of the Alps, complaining at 
the want of verdure and of flowers? In the presence of real Power why 
ect to its not having the quiet lineaments of Grace? There is a 
Strength clothed with Gentleness, but there may also be Strength rugged, 
Yehement—careless of Beauty. Goethe, indeed (who was “ himself the 
great sublime he drew’’) has somewhere said,— __ 

Nur die gesiittigte Kraft kehret zur Anmuth zuriick— 

: Only the fulness of Power moves with the calmness of Grace, 
Which is true of perfect Grace ; yet there are few in whom Power reaches 
fulness, and of the few Currer Bell is not. Is it not enough for us 
to accept her as she is ? ‘ 
inh ~ wl say of Currer Bell that her genius finds a fitting illustration 
er heroes and heroines—her Rochesters and Jane Eyres. They are 
men and women of deep feeling, clear intellects, vehement tempers, bad 
aa ungraceful, yet loveable persons. Their address is brusque, 
upreasant, yet individual, direct, free from shams and conventions of all 
. They outrage ‘good taste,” yet they fascinate. You dislike 
at first, yet you learn to love them. ‘The power that is in them 
its vehement way right to your heart. Propriety, ideal outline, 
9p sera ood features, ordinary thought, ordinary speech, are not 
demanded of them. They are the Mirabeaus of romance ; and the 





| what is tinsel, of what is easential to human worth over what is co 











idolatry of a nation follows the great gifts of a Mirabeau, let “ Propriety 
look never so “ shocked.” It is the triumph of what is sterli — 
Place a perfectly well-bred, well-featured, graceful considerate gentleman 
—a hero of romance, vague and ideal—beside one who is imperious, 
coarse, ill-tempered, ill-featured, but who, under this husk of manner and 
of temper contains the kernel of what is noble, generous, loving, power- 
ful, and see how in the long run human sympathies will detach themselves 
from the unsatisfying hero, and cling to the man whose brain and heart 
are powerful! It is like plating a clever agreeable novel beside Jane 
Eyre. Janet captured all our hearts ; not because she was lovely, lady- 
like, good, but because she was direct, clear, upright, capable of dee 
affections, and of bravely enduring great affliction. If any one poin 
out her faults, we admitted them, but never swerved a line from our 
admiration. We never thought her perfect, we loved her for what was 
loveable, and left the rest to be set down to human imperfection. 

And so of this story we have just read. Villette has assuredly many 
faults, and novel readers, no less than critics, will have much to say 
thereon. More adroit “ construction,” more breathless suspense, more 
thrilling incidents, and a more moving story, might easily have been 
manufactured by a far less active, inventive, passionate writer; but not 
such a book. Here, at any rate, is an original book. Every page, every 
paragraph, is sharp with individuality. It is Currer Bell speaking to 

ou, not the Circulating Library reverberating echos. How she has 
ooked at life, with a saddened, yet not vanquished soul; what she has 
thought, and felt, not what she thinks others will expect her to have 
thought and felt ; this it is we read of here, and this it is which makes 
her writing welcome above almost every other writing. It has held us 
spell-bound. 

Descending from generals to particulars, let us say that, considered in 
the light of a novel, it is a less interesting story than even “ Shirley.” 
It wants the unity and progression of interest which made “ Jane Eyre” 
so fascinating ; but it is the book of a mind more conscious of its power. 
Villette is meant for Brussels. The greater part of the scenes pass in the 
Netherlands, not unhappily designated as Labassecour. People will 
wonder why this transparent disguise was adopted. We conjecture that 
it was to prevent personal applications on the reader’s part, and also to 
allow the writer a greater freedom as to details. The point is, however, 
very unimportant. 

The story begins in England. Charming, indeed, is the picture of 
Mrs. Bretton’s house, and the little love affair between Polly, a quaint 
child of six, and Graham, a youth of sixteen, who pets her as boys some- 
times pet children. We hear this child objected to, and called “ unna- 
tural.”” To our experience, the child’s character is perfectly consonant, 
and the only thing we could wish in the delineation is that which we miss 
in all portraits of quaint precocious children,—viz., a more vivid recol- 
lection on the artist's part of the childlike nonsense and whimsicality 
which accompany the demonstrations of feeling and intelligence. 
Children do frequently think and say things, the wisdom and 


on this matter as carefully as you can, and should that investigation fail | maturity of which are startling—children constantly rival. gentes i, the 


bright originality of their remarks—but these very children also say 


| childish foolish things, and to convey a true picture of the child, both the 


foolishness and the “ old fashioned” remarks must be contemporaneous. 
There is no true pudding made only of plums. 

Currer Bell has indicated, but not with sufficient distinctness, the 
childishness of Polly ; what she has done better is the depth of childish 
love. Can anything be more sweetly touched than this :— 

«Polly going? Whata pity! Dear little Mousie, I shall be sorry to lose 
her: she must come to us again, mama.’ 

* And hastily swallowing his tea, he took a candle and a small table to himself 
and his books, and was soon buried in study. 

“« Little Mousie’ crept to his side, and lay down on the carpet at his feet, her 
face to the floor; mute and motionless slie kept that post and position till bed- 
time. Once I saw Graham—wholly unconscious of her proximity—push her with 
his restless foot. She receded an inch or two. A minute after one little hand 
stole out from beneath her face, to which it had been pressed, and softly caressed 
the heedless foot. When summoned by her nurse she rose and departed very obe- 
diently, having bid us all a subdued good-night.” 

We purposely abstain from giving any hint of a story all will read; 
our extracts shall be pieces justificatives, and that is all. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a snatch out of one of the episodes. Who paints with a pencil 
like this ? 


“One February night—I remember it well—there came a voice near Miss 


| Marchmont’s house, heard by every inmate, but translated, perhaps, only by one. 


After a calm winter, storms were ushering in the spring. I had put Miss March- 
mont to bed ; I sat at the fireside sewing. The wind was wailing at the windowg: 


| it had wailed all day ; but, as night deepened, it took a new tone—an accent keen, 


piercing, almost articulate to the ear; a plaint, piteous and disconsolate to the 
nerves, trilled in every gush. ' 
“*Oh, hush! hush! I said in my disturbed mind, dropping my work, and 


| making a vain effort to stop my ears against that subtle, searching ery. I had 


heard that very voice ere this, and compulsory observation had forced on me a 
theory as to what it boded. Three times in the course of my life, events had 
taught me that these strange accents in the storm—this restless, hopeless cry—de- 
note a coming state of the atmosphere unpropitious to life. Epidemic diseases, I 
believed, were often heralded by a gasping, sobbing, tormented, long-lamenting 
east wind. Hence, I inferred; arose the legend of the Banshee. I fancied, too, I 
had noticed—but was not philosopher enough to know whether there was any con- 
nexion between the circumstances—that we often at the same time hear of disturbed 
volcanic action in distant parts of the world ; of rivers suddenly rushing above their 
banks ; and of strange high tides flowing furiously in on low sea-coasts. ‘Our 
globe,’ I had said to myself, ‘seems at such periods torn and disordered ; the feeble 
amongst us wither in her distempered breath, rushing hot from steaming vol- 
canos.’ 

“T listened, and trembled ; Miss Marchmont slept. : 

“ About midnight, the storm in one half hour fell to a dead calm. The fire, 
which had been burning dead, glowed up vividly. I felt the air change, and be. 
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come keen. Raising blind and curtain, I looked out, and 
sparkle of a sharp frost. 

“ Turning away, the object that met my eyes was Miss Marchmont awake, lifting 
her head from the pillow, and regarding me with unusual earnestness.” 


saw in the stars the keen 


Miss Marchmont is carried back by wandering memory to the early 
days of youth, and speaks of her lover :— 

“* He is dead, then ?’ I inquired in a low voice. 

“« My dear girl,’ she said, ‘one happy Christmas Eve I dressed and decorated 
myself, expecting my lover, very soon to be my husband, would come that night 
to visit me. I sat down to wait. Once more I see that moment—lI see the snow- 
twilight stealing through the window over which the curtain was not dropped, for 
I designed to watch him ride up the white walk; I see and feel the soft firelight 
warming me, playing on my silk dress, and fitfully showing me my own young 
figure in a glass. I see the moon of a calm winter night, float full, clear and cold, 
over the inky mass of shrubbery, and the silvered turf of my grounds. I wait, 
with some impatience in my pulse, but no doubt in my breast. The flames had 
died in the fire, bat it was a bright mass yet ; the moon was mounting high, but 
she was still visible from the lattice ; the clock neared ten ; he rarely tarried later 
than this, but once or twice he had been delayed so long. 

“* Would he for once fail me? No—not even for once ; and now he was coming 
—and coming fast—to atone for lost time. ‘Frank! you furious rider,’ I said in- 
wardly, listening gladly, yet anxiously, to his approaching gallop, ‘ you shall be re- 
buked for this: I will tell you it is my neck you are putting in peril ; for whatever 
is yours is, in a dearer and tenderer sense, mine.’ There he was: I saw him; but 
I think tears were in my eyes my sight was so confused. I saw the horse ; I heard 
it stamp—I saw at least a mass; I heard a clamour. Was it a horse? or what 
heavy, dragging thing was it, crossing, strangely dark, the lawn? How could I 
name that thing in the moonlight before me? or how could I utter the feeling 
which rose in my soul ? 

“*T could only run out. A great animal—truly, Frank’s black horse—stood 
trembling, panting, snorting before the door ; a man held it: Frank, as 1 thought. 

“* What is the matter ?’? I demanded. Thomas, my own servant, answered by 
saying sharply, ‘Go into the house, madam.’ And then calling to another servant, 
who came hurrying from the kitchen as if summoned by some instinct, ‘ Ruth, take 
missis into the house directly.’ But I was kneeling down in the snow, beside 
something that lay there—something that I had seen dragged along the ground-— 
something that sighed, that groaned on my breast, as I lifted and drew it to me. 
He was not dead ; he was not quite unconscious. I had him carried in; I refused 
to be ordered about and thrust from him. I was quite collected enough, not only 
to be my own mistress, but the mistress of others. They had begun by trying to 
treat me like a child, as they always do with people struck by God’s hand; but I 

. gave place to none except the surgeon; and when he had done what he could, I 
took my dying Frank to myself. He had strength to fold me in his arms ; he had 
power to speak my name ; he heard me as I prayed over him very softly; he felt 
me as I tenderly and fondly comforted him. 

“* Maria,’ he said, ‘I am dying in Paradise.’ He spent his last breath in faithful 
words for me. When the dawn of Christmas morning broke, my Frank was with 
God.” 


What will the reader say to the sarcastic vividness of this description 

of 
A CHEF D'UVRE BY RUBENS. 

“It represented a woman, considerably larger, I thought, than the life. I cal- 
culated that this lady, put into a scale of magnitude suitable for the reception of a 
commodity of bulk, would infallibly turn from fourteen to sixteen stone. She was, 
indeed, extremely well fed: very much butcher’s meat—to say nothing of bread, 
vegetables, and liquids—must she have consumed to attain that breadth and height, 
that wealth of muscle, that affluence of flesh. She lay half-reclined on a couch: 
why, it would be difficult to say ; broad daylight blazed round her; she appeared 
in hearty health, strong enough to do the work of two plain cooks; she could not 
plead a weak spine; she ought to have been standing, or at least sitting bolt up- 
right. She had no business to lounge away the noon on a sofa. She ought like- 
wise to have worn decent garments; a gown covering her properly, which was not 
the case: out of abundance of material—seven-and-twenty yards I should say, of 
drapery—she managed to make inefficient raiment. Then, for the wretched un- 
tidiness surrounding her, there could be no excuse. Pots and pans—perhaps I 
ought to say vases and goblets—were rolled here and there on the foreground; a 
perfect rubbish of flowers was mixed amongst them, and an absurd and disorderly 
mass of curtain upholstery smothered the couch and cumbered the floor. On re- 
ferring to the catalogue, I found that this notable production bore name ‘ Cleo- 
patra.’ ” 


We must also select sume of the passages wherein she describes, under 
the name of Vashti, the great actress, whom all will recognise as 


RACHEL. 
we “had heard this woman termed ‘plain,’ and I expected bony harshness and 
grimness—something large, angular, sallow. What I saw was the shadow of a 
royal Vashti: a queen, fair as the day once, turned pale now like twilight, and 
wasted like wax in flame. 

“For awhile—a long while—I thought it was only a woman, though an unique 
woman, who moved in might and grace before this multitude. By-and-bye I 
recognised my mistake. Behold! I found upon her something neither of woman 
nor of man: in each of her eyes sat a devil. These evil forces bore her through 
the tragedy, kept up her feeble strength—for she was but a frail creature ; and as 
the action rose and the stir deepened, how wildly they shook her with their pas- 
sions of the pit! They wrote HELL on her straight, haughty brow. They tuned 
her voice to the note of torment. They writhed her regal face to a demoniac 
mask. Hate and Murder and Madness incarnate, she stood.” 

* * * * * * 

“ Suffering had struck that stage empress; and she stood before her audience 
neither yielding to, nor enduring, nor in finite measure, resenting it: she stood 
locked in struggle, rigid in resistance. She stood, not dressed, but draped in pale 
antique folds, long and regular like sculpture. A background and entourage and 
flooring of deepest crimson threw her out, white like alabaster—like silver: rather 
he it said, like Death. 

«“ Where was the artist of the Cleopatra? Let him come and sit down and study 


———— 


abounding blood, the full-fed flesh he worshipped: let all materialists draw high 


and look on, 
“TI have said that she does not resent her grief. No; the weakness of 
word would make it a lie. To her, what hurts becomes immediately died : 


she looks on it as a thing that can be attacked, worried down, torn in 
Scarcely a substance herself, she grapples to conflict with abstractions, Before 
calamity she is a tigress ; she rends her woes, shivers them in convulsed abhor. 
rence. Pain, for her, has no result in good; tears water no harvest of wisdom: 
sickness, on death itself, she looks with the eye of a rebel. Wicked, 
is, but also she is strong; and her strength has conquered Beauty, has overgome 
Grace, and bound both at her side, captives peerlessly fair, and docile as fair. Eyen 
in the uttermost frenzy of energy is each manad movement royally, imperially, in. 
cedingly upborne. Her hair, flying loose in revel or war, is still an angel’s 
and glorious under a halo. Fallen, insurgent, banished, she remembers the heaven 
where she rebelled. Heaven's light, following her exile, pierces its confines, and 
discloses their forlorn remoteness.” 
* * 


* * * 

“ Vashti was not good, I was told: and I have said she did not look good: 
though a spirit, she was a spirit out of Tophet. Well, if so much of unholy forge 
can arise from below, may not an equal efflux of sacred essence descend one day 
from above ?” 

It is surely unnecessary to say that all the scenes in this book are 
sented with wonderful distinctness before the reader’s eye ; and that the 
characters, though not drawn with equal truth, are all made to live and 
move across the scene as in few other novels. Not their persons alone, 
but their souls are revealed to us; the mental analysis is equal to the 

ictorial power. We could say something on Madame Beck and John 
pretton, yut to do so we should be forced to touch upon the story, and 
we prefer silence. Let us continue our extracts :— 


THE HEART'S STRUGGLES. 

“ These struggles with the natural character, the strong native bent of the heat, 
may seem futile and fruitless, but in the end they do good. ‘They tend, however 
slightly, to give the actions, the conduct, that turn which Reason approves, and 
which Feeling, perhaps, too often opposes: they certainly make a difference in the 
general tenor of a life, and enable it to be better regulated, more equable, quieter 
on the surface ; and it is on the surface only the common gaze will fall. As to 
what lies below, leave that with God. Man, your equal, weak as you, and not fit 
to be your judge, may be shut out thence: take it to your Maker—show Him the 
secrets of the spirit he gave—ask Him how you are to bear the pains He has ap- 
pointed—kneel in His presence, and pray with faith for light in darkness, for 
strength in piteous weakness, for patience in extreme need. Certainly, at some 
hour, though perhaps not your hour, the waiting waters will stir; in some 
though perhaps not the shape you dreamed, which your heart loved, and for which 
it bled, the healing herald will descend. The cripple and the blind, and the dumb, 
and the possessed, will be led to bathe. Herald, come quickly! ‘Thousands lie 
round the pool, weeping and despairing, to see it, through slow years, stagnant, 
Long are the ‘times’ of Heaven: the orbits of angel messengers seem wide to 
mortal vision ; they may en-ring ages: the cycle of one departure and return may 
clasp unnumbered generations; and dust, kindling to brief suffering life, and, 
through pain, passing back to dust, may meanwhile perish out of memory again, 
and yet again. ‘To how many maimed and mourning millions is the first and sole 
angel visitant, him easterns call Azrael.” 

PHYSICAL AND MORAL PAIN. 

“Long may it be generally thought that physical privations alone merit com 
passion, and that the rest is a figment. When the world was younger and haler 
than now, moral trials were a deeper mystery still: perhaps in all the land of 
Israel there was but one Saul—certainly but one David to soothe or comprehend 
him.” 

THE VALUE OF RANK AND STATION. 

“There are people whom a lowered position degrades morally, to whom loss of 
connexion costs loss of self-respect : are not these justified in placing the highest 
value on that station and association which is their safeguard from debasement? 
If a man feels that he would become contemptible in his own eyes were it generally 
known that his ancestry were simple and not gentle, poor and not rich, workers 
and not capitalists, would it be right severely to blame him for keeping these fatal 
facts out of sight—for starting, trembling, quailing at the chance which threatens 
exposure ? The longer we live, the more our experience widens; the less prone are 
we to judge our neighbour’s conduct, to question the world’s wisdom: wherever an 
accumulation of small defences is found, whether surrounding the prude’s virtue or 
the man of the world’s respectability, there, be sure, it is needed.” 


The poetry scattered through these volumes, hidden though it be in 
the folds of prose, will escape no poetic reader; sometimes it lies in an 
epithet, at other times in an image; here—to take one example—is & 
description we beg you to read with proper cadence :— 

“ Her eyes were the eyes of one who can remember ; one whose ohildhood does 
not fade like a dream, nor whose youth vanish like a sunbeam. She would not 
take life, loosely and incoherently, in parts, and let one season slip as she entered 
on another: she would retain and add; often review from the commencement, and 
so grow in harmony and consistency as she grew in years,” 





NEW BOOKS. 

We must again deal in brief summary manner with some of the books 
claiming notice amid the stress of the publishing season, The third 
supplemental volume to Niebuhr’s Life and Letters (Chapman and Hall) 
may hereafter be recurred to, for the sake of discussing certain 
treated of in the Miscellaneous Writings, a selection from which fitly 
accompanies this volume ; meanwhile it is enough for us to indicate 
fact of publication, having reviewed the two former volumes at conside 
able length. This final volume consists of a long letter from the Chevalier 
Bunsen, defending Niebuhr, especially his view of modern constitutions, 
and his relinquishment of office in 1810. On this letter we ma 
something to say hereafter. Extracts from letters to the Chevalier , 
also interesting extracts from letters written in Holland during 1908 and 
1809. Then come Political Hreqnonte, of no value whatever, ~ 





this different vision. Let him seek here the mighty brawn, the muscle, the 


deed, as throwing light upon Niebubr’s intellect—not displayed to aby 
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in such matters. The Miscellaneous Selections treat of subjects 
and Grecian history and literature. The volume will be eagerly 
all Niebahr’s admirers. 

and Hall’s Reading for Travellers, the third volume, just 








along the Shores of which his Expedition passed, and of the 
y Jales, where the last traces of it were found. The author is Mr. 
, who accompanied Captain Austin’s expedition in the 

and he has not only here presented the results of his own 
‘ in a lively, agreeable form, but has made a framework of 
for it, narrating briefly the outlines of the discovery of Greenland, 
various expeditions to Baffin’s Bay and Greenland in the time of 
with sketches of the whale fishery. In noticing this ‘ Railway 
yolume,” let us not forget to call attention to the important matter of size 
aad type which Chapman and Hall’s series possesses : these volumes really 
may put into the smallest of rockets, yet the type is as large and clear 
witstofahandsome octavo. Io people who read in railways this is 


Aline or two will suffice to make our readers acquainted with the fact 
ofa new and handsome edition of a poem with which they are all ac- 
inted, having just been published (by Chapman and Hall), namely The 
Y Sercides, that strange “Prison Rhyme,” by the Chartist 
ee ee. _— — edition is the same as its predeces- 

that a few rhymes have been bettered. 
a Langford’s Religion and Education in Relation to the 
(John Chapman) is a serious, thoughtful, clear, and manly little 
upon a subject of great and pressing importance. Mr. Langford 
first inquires, In what does Religion consist ? and rightly answers that it 

consists in something deeper than theologies. 

“Jt is individual. As I am unable to answer for the life and conduct of any 
but myself—as I cannot be rewarded for the good, nor punished for the evil deeds 
of another, so must I not by any powers but that of reason and moral suasion en- 
deavour to force my creed on him. For myself it is absolutely necessary that I 
should answer the great and solemn problems of life and death, of time and eter- 
tity. But if I attempt to compel the same conclusions on others, if I arrange my 
own convictions in the form of a creed, and say, Outside of this belief there is no 
happiness for man, neither here nor hereafter, I commit a heresy against truth, 
and asin against the soul. Thus I would say that Religion is ; life, and not a 
dogma; a being, and not a theory.” 

This is in direct antagonism to the current opinion which makes Reli- 
gin to consist in “right belief, not in right doing”—in opinion, not in 
practice, The heresy he combats is formidable :— 

“Por having once settled that it is by right belief that men are saved, some will 
fix upon one doctrine and some upon another, as the one essential saving faith, and 
without which no salvation cometh. And the worst of such a principle is, that the 
fruet men are to their faith, the more opposed they will be to any measure of edu- 
Gtion which does not adopt their own shibboleth, and inculcate their own heresy, 
# the one requisite truth of life.” . 

Haring settled the first question, he proceeds to answer the second, In 

does Education consist ? and sums up thus :— 

“Education is the fitting of man to perform all the duties of life in such a way 
tt conduce to the well-being of society and the happiness of the whole com- 
munity ; and that it is the power whereby the whole of the faculties are exercised, 
giving a tight direction and legitimate employment to those which nature has 
given in abundance, and fostering and calling forth those which require continual 
care and culture for their development and use. In a word, Education is the pre- 
paring of man for all the relations of life, and the fulfilment of all the duties which 
' ones to society ; the perfecting of the whole by the previous perfection of the 


The relation of Religion to Education has next to be considered. Mr. 
thus expresses it :— 

; province of Education being the cultivation of all our faculties, and the 

religious sentiment being one of these faculties, it follows that that is not a com- 

m which neglects this faculty. But, on the other hand, the confound- 

ing of all the forms of religious belief, and making them the measure of a right 

ie fraught with the saddest results, and productive of the most fatal con- 


to the application of these principles we cannot here follow him, but 
the work to the reader's attention as one breathing a wise and 
Generous spirit, free from bigotry on either side. 
ie fet # Essay on the Fine Arts—the original of which we noticed on 
+) ee Sppearance—has been translated by Mr. George Grove, and pub- 
> wh ar sd beautiful form by Mr. Bosworth, who has made it 
Sites of ‘I ne arts, by calling in the aid of George Scharf to furnish 
eee ne copice of the works described by Guizot. It is 
oo inate parma = translation ; and the deductions one might make froin 
thie volume Al nowledge is more than compensated by the beauty of 
orm ways interesting because the work of Guizot—of that 
° oer questionable minister—it has now increased attraction 
the its illustrations and handsome 
Most elegant table. 
Analysis of the History and Constitution of England, by J. M. 


.A. (Longman and (‘o.) i i i j ; 
: ; .) is a tiny little school-book, in questio 
answer, which : q pe 


: may be useful to papas and mamas, no less than to 
ytd girls, for it brin 


I gs out into distinctness several points in English 
on which they perhaps have only vague Silene Mr. Menzies, 
» Seems to have the queerest notions of French pronunciation. 

d to Poictiers, he informs us that this French word must 
na Py-ti-waw.” We were not aware of that. 

g Rhyming Dictionary is that published by James Hogg, 
x for the use of young poets.” It contains, besides the 
. thymes, an essay on versification, full of curious and sug- 


Matter, 


~y iersification, here is a work by a master— Pope's Translation 


not to m, Cooke, and Co.)—a work, with all its homeric 
*poken lightly of by lovers of English Literature. The 


“ getting up.” It isa book for 


i 


Hi 


sey? 


is devoted to an original work, Franklin's Footsteps: a Sketeh of 


| There was a wholesome truth in it. 





edition before us is a handsome one in two volumes, edited by Mr. Buck- 
ley (the prose translator of Homer), who contributes a esholarly intro- 
duction, and a few unostentatious notes, brief, and to the purpose. 
great charm of this edition, however, is the Illustrations, selected 


from Flaxman’s well known drawings, and partly from various pe 
and architectural drawings. : . 
The same publishers are issuing an extensive series of trated 


Educational Works, four of which lie on our table,—viz., Ist, Jirst 
six Books of Euclid, printed on a new plan, with accurately executed 
Diagrams; 2nd, The Illustrated Practical Geometry, edited by Robert 
Seott Burn; 3rd, Elementary Arithmetic, by Hugo Reid, teaching arith- 
metic on a new plan; 4th, Mechanics and Mechanism, by Robert Burn. 
This last-named work is something more than a school-book, and illus- 
trated as it is with two hundred and fifty woodcuts, it will form a 

introduction to the study of Mechanics. 





Pu tfalia. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itself.—GorTHE. 


THE YOUNG CRUSADERS. 
These are the children that in ancient time, 
When yet the holy grave and cross were dear, 
An infant knighthood, took the shield and spear, 
Thrilled with a gentle awe and hope sublime. 
Nor wonder if an angel by the pier 
Their leader be, or if an angel climb 
Over the vessel’s side their course to steer, 
While bells above the stars for blessing chime. 
For still in that wild error we revere 
The simple grace of the world’s maiden prime, 
The venturous promise that makes glad the year, 
The faith and deed that charm like some old rhyme. 
Glide, knights and angels then, through waters clear, 
In Heaven they will not call your love a crime. 





COPENHAGEN. 
“ He followed his master with his dear head bent down, and sad eyes, in which I 
could see the tears.” —From Blanche. 

Dear fellow creature ! ranked among those steeds, 

That mighty Homer lifted to the Gods, 

And worthier far, in their august abodes, 

Of that ambrosia on which godhead feeds, 

Than men with low desires or common needs. 

O nobly travel Fame’s eternal roads, 

Still following where the laurelled conqueror leads, 

And named with him in high poetic odes. 

Kind fellow creature ! weep celestial tears, 

For love celestial to all life is lent, 

One thought, one feeling, man to man endears, 

And with man’s lot thy lowlier lot is blent, 

Touched with his grief when stricken love appears, 

In battle brave and watchful near the tent. 


Che Arts. 


RAVEL AND THE NEW PIECES. 


‘“* WHENEVER I make love to a married woman (I never do; fi donc! but 
when I do) I take care not to slip my declaration into her bouquet. In 
fact, declaratioris should be made, not written—letters are 80 compromis- 
ing ! and eyes are so superior in eloquence! not to mention the advantage 
of their saying nothing, if what they say is not accepted !” 

This was what I said in my gay, immoral way, giving myself des airs 
vaingueurs, which raised me immensely in the opinion of Algernon Frisk, a 
young spark who accompanied me to the French Plays the other night. 
Tt was apropos to Ravel and L’Etourneau, the piece we had just seen. 
Letters should not be written at all ; 
its not moral; but if they are written, to thrust them into a bouquet is 
the height of imprudence. Here was a tragedy wrought out of it. Ravel 
—an éfourneau, or scatterbrain, if ever there was one—is in love with the 
charming wife of an ancient but jealous and offensive husband—one ‘of 
those personnages brutals who wear flannel waistcoats, cotton nigh ; 
and disregard all the “finer sensibilities.” Ravel has written his - 
ration, and slipped it into her bouquet. On the same morning he wrote a 
letter of buSiness to the ancient and offensive party in the flannel waist- 
coat. Scatterbrain that he is, instead of sending the letter to the husband 
he slips that into the bouquet, and despatches by the post the declaration 
addressed to the wife, ne cover to Cotton-nightesp ! Such things will 
occur in the best regulated families; hence the mistake of writing! But 
oh! young Lovelace, could you have seen the agony of terror and despair 
whieh clutched this unhappy lover when, after lonabing a his mistake 
about the bouguet, the light suddenly flashes upon him that the husband 
must receive the declaration! 1t would have cured you of any ambition 
to disturb the domestic peace of Cotton-nightcaps! Not often ean one 
say that French vaudevilles inculcate a moral lesson, but this L’Htowrneaw 
does inculcate one. Ravel's acting is so true, so intense, so tragic im its 
representation of the hurrying emotions (fear fr her whom hi impedence 
has compromised—terror for hi at the idea of the 4 i ol 
ance—anxiety culminating to agony in his endeavours to intercept the 
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—and despair as each effort fails), that if last week I pronounced him 
an actor, not a mere droll, this week I will say with all who 
saw him that he is a great actor, one of the greatest living. Not 
only does he represent emotion in its varying aspects, but he preserves 
throughout the consistency of a character. Others might have shown 
the quivering lip, the wild restlessness of eye, the physical exponents of 
anxiety and terror—although even in these he senshiad the really tragic— 
but I know of no one except Bouffé who could preserve the essentially 
comic elements of the character amidst this tragedy. It made you 
tremble, and yet it made you laugh; his emotion was communicated to 
you, and yet he had not passed from a comic actor into a tragedian. He 
never committed the error of “doing the tragic business.” This may 
seem a small matter; it is immense; it implies that mastery over the 
emotions even in abandonment, which only Art can achieve. 

Take my word, the next time they play ZL’ Etourneau, forego any en- 

ment to witness it. You cannot often in your life see such acting. 

the other pieces, Le Chevalier des Dames, and Tambour Battant, I 
can’t say much. The former is droll, contains a novel idea, that of a 
modern Quixote, whose “mission” it is to save women from peril—/e 
chien de Terre Neuve du beau sexe !—a sort of Lady’s Retriever—and all 
for the mere sake of gallantry, not for any recompense. The complica- 
tion of incidents was ingenious, but the piece flagged towards the close. 
Ravel was very funny—but when is he not funny ? 

When ? why in Zambour Battant for example. Last June an imitation 
of this piece was produced at the Lycrvm, under the title of Taking by 
Storm. I then declared laughter prevented the audience from being 
troubled by the fact that the piece was outrageously improbable; and 
said it was “ an extravagance rendered amusing by good acting.” So it 
was. I made an enemy of the author, and yet the fact remains as stated. 
Charles Mathews, as the voluble, gay, confident, imperturbable young 
artist, painting horses yellow “‘ for the sake of breadth—to carry the sand 
across the picture !”—and little Suter as the disbanded fifer, gazing at the 
nautical Miss Dickinson with more than military ardour, make me laugh 
whenever I see them; and I expected Ravel would be immense. But 
no. The piece is so extravagant that it needs breathless rapidity—such 
as will not allow time for jalictiin—and Ravel, generally so rapid, was 
slow, and, I thought, scarcely amusing. Was this because I had seen 
Charles Mathews first, and that “ first come” is everything in theatricals ? 
I don’t know ; but this I do know, that although Charles Mathews has 
not a tithe of the vis comica of Ravel, I laughed ‘ consumedly” at the 
one, and not at all at the other. Vivian. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


M>. M. Morton succeeded, at the Haymarket, on Saturday, with a farce 
entitled Zo Paris and Back for £5, in which Mr. Buckstone produce 
the average amount of laughter by pereens a cockney tourist, who, on 
his way to Paris, stops at Tunbridge Wells, and there finds himself in a 
series of scrapes consequent upon accidentally falling into love. The 
piece has one negative merit, we know not how far it can be considered 
an advantage: it is not from the French. Ostensibly at least :—have we 
not heard of a Palais Royal farce, Les Trains de Plaisir, of which the 
adventures of a Parisian bourgeois to London and back again formed the 
fun—or the want of it? 





MR. ELLA’S MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS. 

Mr. Exta commenced a Second Series of his delightful Musical Winter 
Evenings, on Saturday last. ‘ During the dreary months,” says his 
Synopsis, ‘‘ which precede the busy excitement of the short musical season 
of London, amateurs are thus offered a series of Evening Entertainments, 
conducted on the principle of the Mustcat Union.” To those who know 
the Musical Union—(and who does not?)—this brief announcement will 
speak at once of the selectest music, performed in the best manner, before 
the best of company, with the pleasantest arrangements for the comfort 
of the audience, and the quiet enjoyment of the Art. On this occasion 
the programme consisted of the following selection :— 


Quartet,in D,No.10....... Mozart. 
Allegretto. Minuet and Trio. Adagio. Finale. 
Sonata, A flat. Op. 26 i Beethoven. 


Andante con Variazioni. Scherzo and Trio. 
Marcia Funebre, sulla morte d’un Eroe. 


Finale, 
Quintet, in A. Op. 18 — ee Mendelssohn. 
Allegro. Intermezzo. Scherzo. Rondo. 
Trio, E flat. Op.100. ...... Schubert. 
Allegro. Andante. Minuet and Trio. Finale. 


The executants were Molique, Piatti, Mellon, Goffrie, Webb, and 
Charles Hallé. These names attest the quality of the performance. 
Hallé’s playing of the “ Marcia Funebre,” in the Sonata of Beethoven, 
was perhaps the event of the evening, so calm, masterly, and brilliant. 
It created a sensation. Altogether the concert was well worthy of the 
director, who, not content with so admirable an inauguration of his 
musical year, sent us home happy with good tidings. Wilhelmine 
Clauss, the idol of Paris all the winter, as she was of London all last 
summer, returns to us in time for the fourth and last of the Winter 
——— That excellent pianist, Herr Pauer, is engaged for the 
second. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Wnuat is there to see at “‘ The British?” Of subject-painting, in the techni- 

sense, very little; at the utmost, we can name some half-dozen pictures ; 
but there is a good average number of compositions, artistic poses of the 
living form, the painters having generally inverted the licence of art, and 
narrowed life to the studio-ideal. Exceptions will strike the spectator ; 
and none, perhaps, more forcibly than Sant’s ‘‘ Female Head,” the second 
contribution of his in the catalogue ; but for tokens of a broad and gene- 
ral sense of beauty, he will have to look principally among the landscapes ; 














where, as in A. W. Williams’s “ Llyn Llyddaw,” the 
leaves the dun hills in sharp profile against the faintly-glow; 


owing 


where day is closing over a scene richer in gradations of Joyelj 
Hering’s “ Borrowdale,” a noble picture ; or even where a trick 
is accommodated, as in more than one considerately timed 
dington’s, for instance, with its wet foreground of ducks and 
glistening in the seni ys —> a flat bit of fiel 
scenery, after a shower. The best fulfilment of dramatic inten 
perceived in a large picture by Niemann. The figures Occupy wera 
— in the scene, but to them the eye goes at once, while hee 
else falls naturally into place round the main subject. The result ay 
oF ; is, thy 
you look longer at this picture than at any other in the A 
words describe the composition. A wild heath, strewn with 
fragments of rock, lies bare and bleak, as far as the sight can 
neath a stormy evening sky. In the centre, a company of border lan: 
galloping over the broken ground, are seen to divide, at a gj : 
their leader. Mr. Glass’s “ Night March,” a less carefully studied 
ture, has an incident of a similar kind—a troop of free-booters, fording : 
river by moonlight, scarcely seem to break the solitude of the ) 
glen ; their guide peers curiously into the stern, onward-looking fang 
the chief, while pointing out the track they are to take. In both Pictures 
the moment is exactly given, the action well maintained, and al] apis. 
necessities made good, with a judgment which the artist only will kno, 
how to appreciate. A scene from Macbeth, by Selous, the mung 
Duncan, will attract little admiration, though it is a painfully-fnishe| 
work, recalling Maclise in the dead certainty of its details, and in the 
icked neatness which is made to attend upon horror. The two pictuns! 
y J. E. Lauder, surprise by their effective finish and mastery over ty. 
tures ; and one of them, “ Bailie Maewheeble at breakfast,” is the best 
work of its kind here. The group of travelling Spanish by 
John Gilbert, is a fine composition, resembling the design for a picture 
of the flight into Egypt. An anatomical diagram of the Good 7 
a cleverly finished, but very inartistic representation of John Knox 
bringing home his second wife ; and Miss MacLeod’s painstaking 
at a new pictorial version of the arrest of Effie Deans, bring up 
list of “ subject” pictures. 

The R. A.’s present are Stanfield, Creswick, Cooper, Lee, Pi 
Uwins, and Jones ; and they occupy a modest space on the line with) 
works of little interest or pretension. Stanfield leads off with a view of 
Dort, filling the number—one space, over the fireplace in the NorthRoom, 
A delicacy incidental to the multitude and minuteness of the objects i 
made to seem like finish, and the picture is covered with glass, as a wate: 
colour painting would be, which may add a little to the deception. Be 
the work is really in Stanfield’s slightest manner, and is altogether apor 
affair besides. Creswick’s landscape is the merest trifle—a diminutin 
sketch, painted apparently some years ago; and Lee's, though of 
siderable size, is not of much greater importance. There is a large pi 
ture of an Italian girl, by Uwins; an ordinary face, rendered coane 
Uwins’s flat, staring, ungenial style. Cooper sends three comm 
pictures. The most remarkable is one of his well-known stim 
scenes ; two or three troopers cutting off the retreat of a waggon; thew 
is some pistolling, and a good deal of rearing and plunging and 
over on the part of the horses. But the work is not com 
the least among his Marston-moor sallies, and in some parts is ill drawn; 
a rare fault with Cooper. Mr. Jones's picture is not a battle of Water 
loo, nor of Aliwal, nor of Meeanee ; but only a slight and really deve 
sketch taken in the village of Waterloo, and showing the inn where Wel 
lington slept the night before and after the battle. As for Mr. Pickers 
gill’s Archer, though we have met that “party” in various pas 
often here, before—in chain-mail, and in suit of mendicant friar; i 
trooper’s buff and steel, and in every possible doublet, besides his presest 
one of merry Rosherville green—not all the recollections of all bis wa 
robe will disturb an impression that we once met him in 
Frost is followed by Colby and Rolt, who are neck and neck in the 
In the “Cool Retreat”—that is the name of Frost’s picture—our olds 
quaintance with the yellow hair is discovered just after her bath. Row! 
and pearly as ever is her tapering form; very indifferent to the delight 
of her situation does she appear, to judge from any expression that 
animate her face. There 1s as much life in those tapering ash-leaves, 
which the tempered light falls so tenderly, as in the downcast face and 
dainty limbs of our old acquaintance. The orgie in that impudent drame 
of Messal—that is, of Valerie, might have been more fully worked out by § 
a man like Phillips; the face is not in drawing even ; but what a meaning 
is hinted in those sad eyes, wandering from the revel, while the face 
tortured to a laugh. 

For faces with a thought in them, Gale is earning himself notice. One 
study of his, in the South Room, is a model of refined expression. © 
whose pensive beauties are a familiar attraction at “The British, sends 
a graceful and tender St. Agnes. Natural History is well represen 
by Wolf and Keyl; the former of whom makes a striking subject of two 
hawks, in whose contending clutch a teal has left her tail. Ansdell, too, 
besides a sheep-gathering scene in the Isle of Skye, has a capital seene 
on Lytham Common, where a seedy, scampish-looking young donkey tries» 
to show a determined front to a ferocious wether, but backs cautiously to- 
wards his dam all the time. Earl's dogs belong to an improving breed. 

The landstapes, excellent as many are, afford little hold for eget 
The excellence is of the kind which the painters’ names, and those 0 the 

laces depicted, will indicate to most persons. Sidney Perey and the 

/illiamses, to whose prolific family he belongs; Gilbert, Jao, © 
young Danbys, Ferguson, and Dell, have all contributed liberally. Staffs. 

ey Fielding shows best in a sea piece, a view of the Isle of poe 
There is some want of space and distance, especially on the left of 8 
est side of the picture, but the tossed and broken sea re’ a 
picture of Backhuysen’s, which hung near the _ during one of of the 
cent exhibitions of the Old Masters. His landscapes are things of an 
ast. It is among younger men than Copley Fielding ft signs Q. 
Pinglish school of landscape are advancing. 
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Tur Lancvacr or Joy anp Sorrow.—We seem 
to be better acquainted with the miseries than with 
the happiness of life. This is shadowed forth by the 
fact, that in at least the English language the words 
to express what is good and pleasurable are fewer by 
a great deal than those for the bad and painful. We 
have colours to paint every shade of wickedness, and 
strokes for every stage of woe: let the crime be the 
blackest, we can give it a name; let the cup be the bit- 
terest, we can tell of the very lees. But to tell of the 
varying lights of pleasure, and all the winning ways of 

, we are wholly at a loss; and the most we 
can say of the greatest goodness is, that there is an 
unknown, indescribable charm about it; the most we 
can say of the highest bliss, that it is unutterable.— 
From Datxas’s Poetics. 








Commercial Woirs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Ciostne Prices.) 





| Satur.|Mond. Tues. Wedn.,Thurs.| Frid. 
Bank Stock ...........-| 2284 | 227 | 228 | 228 | 237 


23/ 


| J 
$3 per Cent. Red. ......! 100 100} | 1004 | 100 99% | 100} 
Sper Cent. Con. Ans.| 992 | 993 | 991 | 99) | 991 | 99 


Consols for Account 99% 993 994 99} | 99), 994 
$} per Cent. An. ... 103} | 103$ | 1033 , 103 | 103 | 103} 
New 5 per Cents.......| ; —s 
Long Ans., 1860 . 67-16 64 63 6 
India Stock ........ 269 ' : 266 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 . 65 . ; 
Ditto, under £1000 60 60 65 60 
Bx. Bills, £1000 ... 5p | 5p! 5p 50p| 5p 56p 
Ditto, £500........... .| 5p | 50p 54 p 56 p 
Ditto, Small ...... 5p 50p S4p 54p! 57 p  56p 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OrrrctaL QuoTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Fripar EveninaG.) 


Austrian 5 per Cents. ... 97 | Mexican 3 perCents....... 23} 
Belgian 44 perCents....... 99 | Peruvian 3 per Cent. Def. 62} 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 1023| Russian, 1822 . 1205 
Buenos Ayres Bonds 63 | Russian 44 per Cents 1032 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 97$| Sardinian 5 per Cents Ot 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. | Turkish Loan, 6 per Cent. 

Account, February 14 98 } 1852. sislenkatinbphosibiac {pm. 
Granada Deferred ......... 11} 





“\ HERE SHALL WE GO THIS 
MORNING?” Such is usually the query over the 
breakfast table with visitors to London. Let us answer the 
westion. If you can admire the most beautiful specimens of 
‘apier Maché manufacture which are produced in this country, 
displayed in the most attractive forms—if you want a handsome 
or useful Dressing-Case, Work Box, or Writing-Desk—if you 
any requisite for the work-table or toilet—or if you desire 

to see one of the most elegant emporiums in London, then you 
will go to MECHI'S, 4, LEADENHALL STREBRT, near the 
India House, in whose Show-rooms you may lounge away an 
hour very pleasantly. . ; 


SUPERIOR TO COFFEE, BUT LOWER IN PRICE. 
RENCH CHOCOLATE, 1s. per pound, or 
¥ in packets, 6d., 3d., and 1d. each, a preparation from the 
choicest Cocoas of the English markets, and manufactured by 
the most approved French method. Coff is far inferior in 
nutritive qualities to Cocoa. And Chocolate, or properly pre- 
red Cocoa, is now universally recommended by the Medical 
rofession, as more conducive to health than a 
substance which enters into the human dietary 
of the above One Shilling French Chocolate, over raw and un- 
prepared Cocoas, may be judged of by the perfection attained in 
its manufacture, owing to which it may ’ 

beverage. 


PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, distinguished by the 
Patronage of her Majesty the Queen, and .the unanimous 
award of both “Council” and ‘ Prize” Medals at the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. Manufacturers of Breakfast ( hocolate, Bon- 

ms, and French Syrups. 

Bold Wholesale and Retail by the principal Grocers, Confec- 
tioners, and Druggists in the kingdom Chocolate Mills, Isle- 
worth ; Wholesale Depot, 35, Pudding-Lane, City ; West-End 
Agent, Mr. Jouw Hatrircn, 221, Regent-Street. 


ny other vegetable 
The superiority 


be used either as food or 





CONOMIC FREEHOLD LAND ASSO- 





| Scureron—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 


“The saving of from 30 to 50 per cent. on each suit of clothes, is a feature which the 
practical genius of Englishmen will not fail to appreciate.” 


HE above quotation is taken from a Work lately published, on “The Varidus Systems, &c., o 
I the Woollen-Cloth Trade.” The immediate reference of this extract is to the New System recently introduced a 
the LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT by 


EDMUND DUDDEN AND CO. 


And in which the Writer shows that the Customers of Messrs. Dudden and Co. save from 30 to 50 per cent. on their 
purchases by adopting the New System. The fine STOCK of the Lonpon Croru EsTasLisHMENT is known as one 
of the best in the Metropolis, from which any Lengths, even the shortest, are 


SOLD AT THE WHOLESALE PRICE. 


But, as an auxiliary to the Cloth Trade, Cutters of superior talent are engaged; and Purchasers of Cloth, &., may, if 
they wish, have it made up on the Premises, at the charge of 


THE WORKMEN’S WACES, 
Messrs. Dudden and Co. guaranteeing, not only the Quality of the Cloth, but also the Fit and Workmanship of every 


Garment. 
LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, 16, COVENTRY STREET. 


A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, | BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. 








B 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. j INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


Chairman—Tuomas Farncoms, Esq., Alderman, 


Deputy-Chairman—Wiu114M Luar, Esq. | arr ASSURANCE and INVEST- 


Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humphery, Esq., Alder- MENT ASSOCIATION, 
Edward Bates, Esq. man. “. DP 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 7, St. Martin's k Ed Trararear Square, Lowpon, 
James Clift, Bsq Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. anv 56, Paty Matt, MancHEsTER. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. } Lewis Pocock, Esq. | Established in 1844, 
AUDITORS. : 
Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. | J.B. Shuttleworth, Esq. | ; pena Fe 
Pr hal a tea 2. Wietbeey Geen. “4 Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord George Paget, M.P. 


Rev. Joseph Prendergast, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham, 
Consvuttine Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. George Stone, Esq., Banker, Lombard Street. 
Soricrtor—William Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty Street. Matthew Hutton Chaytor, Esq., Reigate. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS Company.—In addi- The Investment of Money with this Association secures 
tion to a large subscribed Capital, Policy-holders have the | equal advantages to the Savi of the Provident and the 
security of an Assurance Fund of Three Hundred and Forty | Capital of the Affluent, and affords to both the means of realis- 
Thousand Pounds, and an income of £75,000 a-year, arising | ing the — rate of Interest yielded by first-class securities, 
from the issue of nearly 7500 policies. in which alone the Funds are employed. 

Bonvs, or Prorit Brancn—Persons assuring on the Bonus The constant demand for advances upon securities of that 
System will be entitled, at the expiration of five years, and peculiar class, which are offered almost exclusively to Life As- 
afterwards annually, to participate in 80 per cent. of the profits. | suranee Companies, such as Reversions, Life Interests, &c., 
The profit assigned to each Policy may be added to the sum | enables the Board of Management to employ Capital on more 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be paid advantageous terms and at higher rates oF Tatereet than could 
in money. . otherwise, with equal safety, be obtained. 

Non-Bonvs, or Low REMIUM Brancu.—The Tables on The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, po 
the non-participating principle afford peculiar advantages to this rate will continue to be paid so long as the Assurance 
the assured, not offered by any other office; for where the department finds the same safe and profitable employment for 
object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a certain | 1 jney 
sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the assured, + 
at a reduced rate of premium. 


Interest payable half-yearly in January and July. 




















|  Premrems to Asscne £100 Whore Term. | Money intended for Investment is received daily between the 

* es Fhe iy a ore | hours of 10 and 4 o'clock, at the Offices . ye ey 

| Age Year | Yeas. | See | fee. | | Immediate Annuities granted; andy business of Life 

BES 6S: } Assurance in all its branches, transacted, on highly povatnee 

|} 2 | £017 8 £019 1 | £11510 £1 i1 10 ous terms. Rates, Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal, 

| 30 | 11 3 p27) 2655 | 2037 | every requisite information, may be obtained on application at 
* : 4 Ae ee :7 7 | the offices of the Association, or to the respective Agents 
4 | eo 317 0 6129 | € 010 | throughout the United Kingdom. 

| ' 





PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 


One half of the ‘Whole Term” Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain 
for life as a debt upon the Policy, at 5 per cent, or may be paid 
off at any time without notice, | 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved, | . ies 

Loans upon approved security. . . Gee IN V ALID, AND GENERAL 

The medical officers attend every day at Throgmorton Street, | ]' LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pats Mats. 
at a quarter before two o clock. g s } q 

E. BATES, Resident Director. | During the last Ten years, this Society has issued more than 
—e a eae ———— | Four Thousand One Hundred and Fifty Policies— 
TINHE OAK MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Opresing Aesmnamese to the extent of One Million Siz Hun- 
| and LOAN COMPANY. Offices—49, Moorgate Street, | dred and ighty-Seven Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 
London. Guarantee Fund, Fifty Thousand Pounds. Y ielding Annual Premiums amounting to Seventy-Three 

The Oax Live Orricr undertakes all transactions involving | Thousand Pounds. 
the contingencies of human life, whether they relate to the | This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assur- 
Upper or Middle Classes, which are now almost peculiarly the | ance of Diseased Lives. 
objects of Life Assurance, or to those in an humbler sphere— 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 





. | Healthy Lives Assured at home and abroad, at lower rates 
the industrious Labourer, Mechanic, or Artisan. | hon ete : . 
™ . . : Dates nd an at most other Offices, 
The constitution of the Office is — the Mutual Principle, | = = 5 
| and embraces Assurances upon Single or Joint Lives and Sur- A Bonus of 50 per cent. on the premiums paid was added to 


| vivorships, Endowments, and the granting of Immediate or De- 
| ferred Annuities. 


CIATION. (Enrolled as the “ Economic Benefit Building | 


Society.”) Central Office 
Srrwer, Firzroy-Squart 
President : William Coningham, Esq. Trustees: Henry Travis 
“aq, M.D., Mr. Thomas Whitaker, Mr. John Ivory, 
Treasurer : Mr. Thomas Whitaker. Bankers: The London and 
Westminster Bank, Marylebone Branch Secretary: Mr. 
Henry A. Ivory, 52, College. Place, Camden T Shares £30 
cork rance Fee 1s. per Share; Subscription 1s. per week 
The mode of Allotment is as follows : 
chased the Surveyor makes a plan of it, 
and after having divided it into two parts, subdivides these parts 
into lots; the lots of the first part become the respective pro- 
perties of the Senior Members on the books of the Association, 


ae lots of the second part are balloted for amongst the re- 


tai 5 Members generally. Thus the Senior Member is cer- 
in of his allotment, and the Junior Member, even at that time, 
& chance of his Allotment; but even if unsuccessful in the 
lot, when in succession he shall stand in the position of the 
r Member, he will 
by that individual. 
‘ yen expenses Sipe eyance and mortgage are based upon 
economical principle, and are guaranteed not to 
exceed 30s. per deed, exclusive of stamps and parchment. 
Frospectuses and further particulars may be obtained on ap- 
hou to the Secretary, at the Central Office, ¢ 
Vening, between the hours of Eight and Ten, 
ai’ PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the Parthenium, 
ees tin’s Lane, on Monday, February 14th, 1853, to explain 
Cre softhe Asssciation. Messrs. Robert Cooper, G. Bird, 
Nicholls, and other Gentlemen, will attend and address 


ting. The Chair to be taken at Half-past Eight o'clock, 


Literary Lnstirvrion, Jomn- 





-When an estate is pur- 
divides it into two parts, 


possess the same certaimty as was 


very Saturday 








the policies at last Division of Profits. 


Next Division in 1853—in which all Policies effected before 


The attention of benevolent persons, and employers of every | 30th June, 1853, will participate. 


| 
| 
description, is invited to the Prospectus and Tables of the In- 
dustrial or Workmen’s Branch of this Company. af , 
Table showing the Monthly Contributions payable for the Assur- | Agents wante — vacant paces. : 
ance of any of the following Sums payable at Death. Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other informa- 
: ; “ tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or 
' - on application to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 
| For £40. | For £50. F. G, P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 





Age next I 


Birthday For £20. For £30. 











£ se. d. £ «a. d. £ es. d. £2. d. 
10 Se F 0 O11 01 8 » 28 ro}, ~ , r 7 
4 D9 § oo | B13 017 | PFOUSEHOLDERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
15 008 010 0141018 COMPANY, 
- oF. 4 - : 4 ; : : : B DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 
os > oii | ete lh enn 1, Every Policy is absolutely indisputable, the state of health, 
on 0 010 013 018 0 2 1 | ®ge, and interest, being admitted on the Policy. 
26 0 010 014 019 022 2. Policies = to the Holder within Fourteen Days after 
98 0 oll 014 011 0 2 3 | Proofof Death. . : : 
30 010/016 | 0111 | © 2 6 | 3. Nocharge for Policy Stamp. r 
a2 010 016 020 0 2 6 | . & The Savings’ Bank Assurance—the Company granting an 
35 oe £4 018 022 0 2 g | Assurance on the life of the Depositor for every sum deposited, 
Br 0123 019 0 2 4 | © 211 | with liberty to withdraw the deposit at fourteen days’ notice. 
0 013 0o1u 026 032] 5. Loans on the security, or for the purchase, or erection, of 
no 014 020 028 0 3 4 | Property, on an entirely new plan, the payments to cease in the 
1b 016 023 0211 f 3 8 | event of the death pf the Borrower, and the to be 
4G 016 023 031 0 310 | handed over to his family, or representatives, free uneb- 
48 018 025 03 3 | 0 41 | cumbered. 
50 019 027 re ee a i ae 6. The Savings’ Bank and Assurance-Loan Branches com- 


s re bined, by which Depositors in Savings’ Banks and intending 
ExaMPir.—A person aged 21 may, by the small payment of | Members of Building Societies, m4 pare os 
9d. per month, secure to his wife, children, or other relatives or | 5°°Ure the Assurance of _— — yh le even —_ . 
nominees, the sum of £20 at his death, whenever that event | 8 the same time employ . eae Building » of property 
may occur. The Premiums will be received by instalments at during life. = eee ee a Societion—super- 

such of the Company's Agencies as may suit the convenience of sedes Savings’ Banks. 


the Aapusens. 7. A person may choose any age for entry, by paying 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be had i the prnph J the difference between his own ost ths ceaben $0 
Company’s Offices, and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, ; 
G. MANNERS COODE, Secretary, RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
N.B,—Agents required in all parts of the Kingdom, Orrices: 15 and 16, Apa Sraust, Apgtrur, Lowpon, 
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HE LONDON AND COUNTY JOINT- 
STOCK BANKING COMPANY. 
Estasursnep 1836. 

Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. Paid-up Capital, £360,000. 
Parent Establishment—21, Lommarp Street. 
Knightsbridge Branch—St. George’s Place, Knightsbridge. 
Paddington Branch—Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road, 


London, 





DIRKRCTORS. 
John Sadleir, Esq., Chairman. — 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., Chairman, 





John L. Anderdon, Esq. Robert Keating, Esq., M.P. 
William Cory, Fsq. John Henry Lance, Esq. 
James Andrew Durham, Esq. James Rhodes, Esq. 
Swynfen Jervis, Esq. Richard Springett, Esq. 
William Champion Jones, Esq. | John Wheelton, Esq. 


Geyrrat Manacer—Henry Luard, Esq. 


At the Annual Meeting of Proprietors held on Thursday, the 
3rd February, 1953, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, 
the following Report for the Year ending the 31st December, 
1852, was read by the Secretary. John Sadleir, Esq., in the 


chair. 
REPORT. 

Your Direetors have more thar ordinary pleasure in sub- 
mitting to the Proprietors a general statement of the affairs of 
the Company, and the result of the Half-year’s Accounts ending 
the 3lst December, 1852. 

Tn June last your Directors decided, that the large and steady 
advance in the business of the Company made it desirable to 
increase the Capital from £200,000 to £400,000. In carrying 
out this measure, they offered to the Proprietors the option of 
the New Capital at » premium of £3 10s. per Share, and they 
have the satisfaction to state that the whole amount was at once 
taken up. The sum of £17,500 arising from the premium, has 
enabled your Directors to extinguish the dead weight of £17,000, 
arising from the Preliminary Expenses which had accrued from 
the year 1826, in establishing the various Branches of the Com- 


any. 

: During the past year your Directors have opened branches at 
Colchester, High Wycombe, Richmond, and Uxbridge, which 
they have every reason to believe will tend materially to pro- 
mote the interests of the eer. 

The marked improvement in the progress of the Bank has 
enabled your Directors to give expression to their entire ap- 
proval of the uniform zeal and integrity of the numerous Officers 
employed in London, and at the Country Branches, by present- 
ing to one Officer a gratuity of 10 per cent. on the amount of 

8 8a, . 

The net profits of the Half-year ending the 31st December, 
1852, after reserving an ample sum for bad and doubtful debts, 
amount to £14,209 7s. 2d., as set forth in the Balance Sheet, 

by your Auditors. 
our Directors recommend that a Dividend at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum. and a Bonus of 2 per cent. (equal to 
8 per cent. on the year), both free from Income-Tax, should 
now be declared. This, if approved by the Proprietors, will 
leave £4674 19s. 4d. to be carried to the Guarantee Fund, 
which will then be increased to £44,325 7s. 

Your Directors have great gratification in stating that their 

respected Chairman, John Sadleir, Esq., has laid the founda- 
,tion of a Provident Fund, for the relief of Officers who, from 


niiefo! or superannuation, may become incapable 
of previ d their families. 
Your Directors hav ght that the most acceptable return 


they could offer to Mr. Sadleir would be some generdl mensure; + 


by which this Provident Fund might be systematically enlarged, 
for the benefit of the Officers. They have given to this object 
their most mature consideration, and have established a gra- 
duated seale of guarantee among the Officers, which combines 
the advantage of mutual watchfulness and control over their 
fidelity and good conduct, with a regular contribution by each 
Officer, to the increase of the Provident Fund. Your Directors 
anticipate that the result of this plan will, in the course of a 
few years, give an extended and efficient aid to the benevolent 
views of the Chairman. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are—John Wheelton, John 
Griffith Frith, and Richard Springett, Esquires, who have re- 
spectively given notice of their intention to become candidates 
for re-election. 

Batance Suxet 
Of the London 4 County Banking Company, 31st December, 1852. 





Dr. £ s. d. 
We GING stn essssgcevnexsconnnsscccescesesesscsees 360,670 0 0 
Reserved Fund ............ . 89,650 7 8 
Customers’ Balances, &c. 3,281,603 14 4 
Profit and Loss Balance brought for- 
ward from last Account ............... 7,246 14 7 
Net Profit for the Half-year, after 
payment of gratuity to Officers and 
£13,412 19s. 2d. for Interest to Cus- 
BEEE  ccecdbnaaibesnsntinconiorsenecbunidense 14,299 7 2 








£3,703,470 3 9 


Cr. 
By Cash in hand and at Call.................. 
Government and other Securities, Dis- 


£ a. d. 
584,810 2 9 











counted Bills, &e. .................. ..... 3,088,356 14 8 
Bank Premises, freehold and leasehold 30,303 6 4 
£3,703,470 3 9 

Profit and Loss Account. 
Dr. g-ad 
To Half-year's Dividend at 6 p. cent. per ann. 10,122 13 7 
Bonus of 2 per cent. ........ 6,748 810 
Balance carried to Guarantee Fund ...... 4,674 19 4 
£21,546 1 9 
Cr. £ «2d. 
By Balance from last Account ............0..0+ 7,246 14 7 
Net Profit for the Half-year.....,............ 14,299 7 2 
£21,546 1 9 





We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing Balance 
Sheet. and compared the Items it comprises with the several 
Books and Vouchers relating thereto, and have found the same 
to be correct. . 

(Signed) Hxyry Overton, Joun ~~ mga R. Escomer, 
ore. 


London and County Bank, January 26, 1853. 


The foregoing Report having been read by the Secretary, the 
Sollow 


ing Resolutions were severally proposed, and unani- 
mously adopted— 
1. That the rt be d and adopted, and printed for 





the use of the Shareholders. 
2, That a Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
clared upon the Capital Stock of the 


r annum be de- 
‘ompany, for the 





| 
| 
| 





half-year ending the 31st December, 1852, together with a 
Bonus of £2 per cent.—both clear of the income-tax— 
payable on and after Monday, the 14th day of February 
instant. 

3, That the Balance of £4,674 19s. 4d. remaining to the credit 
of the Profit and Loss Account be carried to the Guaran- 
tee Fund. 

4, That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Chairman 
and Board of Directors, for the able manner in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company during the 


past year. 

5. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to the Auditors 
of the Company—viz., Robert Escombe, Henry Overton, 
and John Wright, Esquires, and that they be re-elected 
for the current year. 

6. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to Henry 
Luard, Esq., the General Manager, and the other Officers. 
of the Establishment, for the zeal and ability with which 
they have severally discharged their duties. 


The Ballot for the Election of Three Directors having been 
proceeded with, the following Gentlemen were unanimously 
re-elected :—John Wheelton, Esq., John Griffith Frith, Esq., 
and Richard Springett, Esq. 

(Signed) Joun Sapiern, Chairman. 


The Chairman having quitted the Chair, it was resolved, and 
carried unanimously— 
That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to 
John Sadleir, Esq., for his able and courteous conduct in 
the chair. 


(Signed) J. G, Frira. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
(Signed) R. P. Nicuous, Secretary. 





Qoure AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

COMPANY. 2 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 

days’ sight upon the Company's Bauk, at Adelaide. The exchange 

on sums above £10, is now at a premium or charge of two per 

cent. Approved drafts on South Australia negotiated and bills 
collected. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, No. 54, Old Broad Street, 
London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, February Ist, 1853. 





qee neu AR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

NEW ARRANGEMENTS, AND REDUCED FARES AND FREIGHTS. 
DEPARTURES OUTWARDS. 

INDIA and CHINA, vid EGYPT. — For Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the 
4th and 20th of every month from Southampton, and on the 
10th and 26th from Marseilles. 

AUSTRALIA, vii SINGAPORE. — For Adelaide, Port 
Philip, and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the 4th of March 
and 4th of every alternate month thereafter from Southampton, 
and on the 10th of March and 10th of every alternate month 
thereafter from Marseilles. 

MALTA and EGYPT.—On the 4th and 20th of every month 
from Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilles. 

MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 29)p of every 
month from Southampton. 

§-SPAIN and PORTUGAL.—For Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
I 

and Gibraltar, from Southampton,"on the 7thy Vth, and 27th 

of every month. © Me a 

CALCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ‘ply 
occasionally (generally once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae. 

N.B.—The rates of passage money and freight on the India 
and China lines have been considerably reduced, and may be 
had upon application at the Company’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, London, and Oriental Place, Southampton. 





UTLERY WARRANTED. — The most 

varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 3}-inched ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; desserts to match, 9s. ; if to balance, 
1s. per dozen extra; carvers 3s. 6d, per pair; larger sizes, in 
exact proportion, to 25s. per dozen; if extra fine, with silver 
ferrules, from 36s.; white bone table-knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table-knives, 
7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood- 
Sndiell talite kedoes and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table steels, from 
ls. each. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers, in 
existence. Also, a large assortment of razors, penknives, 
scissors, &c., of the best quality. 


ae PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SIL- 
VER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 
years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornarhentally, as by no pos- 
sible test can it be distinguished from real silver, 
Fiddle Thread or King’s 
Pattern. Brunswick Pattern. Pattern. 





Tea Spoons, per dozen 188, ..........2. 238. ......cccee 36s. 

Dessert Forks ,, ee. see | 

Dessert Spoons ,, SN Si0ae ee 

Table Forks Me 40s. ill easuseseccss me 

Table Spoons a eee: eee 

Tea al Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent 
process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, full size, 


per dozen = cab Tate = ae 
Dessert ditto and ditto ............... 103. > Vow 
Tea ditto . ini ciate ae Anais BAG. escec 12s. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their se- 
lections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

No. 39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; 
Nos. 1 & 2, NEWMAN-STREET; and Nos, 4 & 5, PERRY’S- 





PLACE, 


Tuts Day. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


LANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF MENTAL 
CULTURE 


AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION ; 


Or, ® Manual for the Teacher and the Learner of Languages, 
By C. MARCEL, Knt., L.H., French Consul at —, 


In 8v0, price 2s, 6d. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY: 


ITS FORMATION AND MANAGEMENT considered in 
A Lerrer, addressed, by permission, to H.R.H. Paice 
Avpert, K.G., &. By WILLIAM DYCE, Esq., R.A., Pro. 
fessor of the Theory of the Fine Arts in King’s College, London, 





In a few days. 8vo, sewed, 


THE DELUGE. By Viscount Maidstone, 


Dedicated to the Electors of Westminster, 





SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 
New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
OR, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER. 


A Comedy in Five Acts, as now performing at the Haymarket 
Theatre, By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P, 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day. 





POTTS’S EDITIONS OF EUCLID. 
VUCLID'S ELEMENTS; with Notes, Geo- 


4 metrical Exercises, and Examination Papers. By R. 
POTTS, M.A. School Edition, 12mo, Books I, to VI., 4s, 6d, 
Books I. to III., 3s, 


SUPPLEMENT TO POTTS’S SCHOOL 
EDITION OF EUCLID; Portions of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Books, with Notes, and Hints for Solutions. 1s, 


BRIEF HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION 
OF THE PROBLEMS, &c., in the First and Second School 
Editions of Potts’s Euclid, 12mo, Is. 


DEFINITIONS, POSTULATES, AND 
ENUNCIATIONS of the Propositions of the First Six and the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books of Euclid. 9d. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS; with Notes, Geo- 


metrical Exercises, Examination Papers, and a History of Geo- 





metry. By R. POTTS, M.A. College Edition, Octavo, 10s, 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
a This Day, Octavo, 1s. 6d. 


HE»DANGERS AND DUTIES OF THE 
PRESENT TIME: bemgthe Substance of Two Lectures, 
delivered in the Literary and Philosophiéal Institution, Chelten- 
ham, on the llth and 25th January, 1853. By E. Rk. HUM- 
PH REYS, LL.D., Head Master of the Cheltenham Grammar 
School, 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This Day, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 18s. 
APTAIN DIGBY GRAND. An Auto- 
biography. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Reprinted 
from Fraser's Magazine. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





In the Press, and shortly will be published, price 6d. 


OURNAL of a VOYAGE from LONDON 
@F to PORT PHILIP, in the Australian Royal Mail Steam 
Navigation Cémpany’s Ship “ Australian.” Being the First 
Voyage by Steam between England and the Australian Colonies. 
Containing some useful Hints to intending Emigrants. By 
H. LEUCAS, 
London: Clarke, Cheapside. 





This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


\IGHTS AND SOUNDS: the Mystery of 
\ the Day, comprising a History of the American “ Spirit 
Manifestation, from they Origin to the Present Time. By 
HENRY SPICER, Esq. 

London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 





+ Naas CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


The Directors have the satisfaction of informing the Share- 
holders that the Royal Charter incorporating this Company has 
been duly sealed. The following are the special conditions on 
which the Charter is based—viz., ‘‘ That no spirituous or 
fermented or intoxicating liquors shall be furnished to the per- 
sons visiting the said building or grounds of the said Company ; 
and that no person shall be admitted to the said building - 
grounds on the Lord’s Day in consideration of any money pay 
ment, whether made directly or indirectly, unless the — 
sanction of the Legislature shall have been obtained for suc 
admission on such consideration, and then only from the time 
warranted by the Act of Parliament.” 7 

By order of the Board, G. GROVE, See. 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, Feb. 1, 1853. 











LONDON: Printed by Groncr Hoorer, (of No. 3, Portland Mg 
Kensington, in the County of Middlesex,) at the Rag oA 
Messrs. Savint and Epwanps, No. 4, Chandos Street, in t 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the same County ; and Pu mn.) st 
Tnorxton Leion Hunt, (of Broadway House, Hammersmith 
THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 10, WELLINGTO: 

STRAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, both im the same 
Saruagpar, February 12, 1853. 
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